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YOU AND 
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Your boss depends on you— 


more than you may realize. 


PROBLEM WORKERS—OR 


WORKERS WITH PROBLEMS? 


Why should a supervisor worry about an 


employee’s emotional problems? 


Introducing New Methods... . 


LOOK BEYOND THE CHANGE 
PUT THE LID ON LARCENY 


It can happen here—if management doesn’t 


provide adequate controls. 
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“This | Believe. 


The Choice Is Ours 
By Robert F. Goheen 


President, Princeton University 


WERE IS A NEED for discontent. The dis- 
I content I speak of is not a petulant or 
narrow state of mind, a negative approach. 
Rather, it is the opposite of indifference, glib- 
ness, and excessive self-esteem. It is the 
recognition and rejection of that which is un- 
worthy of us. It is the spirit that pierces self- 
deception, that is not satisfied with things as 
they are, that seeks always to render them 

better—or, at least, better understood. 
Perfection is no man’s lot, nor that of any 
human institution. But it is in our power to 
reach toward the true rather than the false, 
the beautiful rather than the ugly, the better 
rather than the worse. This is a choice im- 
plicit in discontent. May yours ever point you 

in this way. 

(From an address delivered at the Opening 
Exercises, Princeton University, 


September 18, 1960) 
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PROBLEM 
WORKERS 








OR WORKERS 


WITH VPROVAENRS 


? 


By Samuel B. Kutash 


What can the supervisor do? 
When should he keep hands off? 


SUPERVISOR runs into some 
A strange situations. How, for 
example, would you deal with any or 
all of the following people, if you 
happened to be their boss? 

e An auto welder who makes 
his own fun on the job by inserting 
pop bottles where they will rattle 
mysteriously in hard-to-reach por- 
tions of the car. 

e A capable typist who breaks 
down physically and _ mentally 
shortly after you promote her to 
secretarial work. 

e A meter reader who constantly 
gets into arguments with the custo- 
mers. 

e A TV assembler who sits with 
hands folded, staring into space. 

e A leadman who refuses to in- 
struct a new employee, because he 
“knows” the man is after his job. 

None of these stories is particu- 
larly unusual; fortunate indeed is 
the supervisor who can’t match 
them with stories from his own ex- 
perience. You have a staff that will 
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do a job—or so you hope. But one 
person, though he’s capable, stops 
carrying his share of the load. Or 
he does his work but also does other 
things—like taking unnecessary 
risks or picking fights—that make 
you start thinking of him as a “prob- 
lem worker.” 


What are the chances? 


A problem worker is usually a 
worker with a problem. He carries 
a burden of trouble that interferes 
seriously with his performance. 

How widespread is this situation? 
What are the chances that someone 
in your department will be or be- 
come a problem worker? 

A great many figures are cited. 
We have all seen the estimate that 
at least one out of ten employees 
suffers from an emotional disturb- 
ance that interferes with his job 
performance. This 
conservative figure. Almost every- 
one—and this applies to the presi- 
dent of the company as well as the 


is certainly a 





hourly paid employees—at least oc- 
casionally suffers some sort of upset 
that interferes with performance. In 
fact, one study has shown that two 
out of three dismissals from indus- 
try are caused by emotional rather 
than occupational incompetence. 

At least half of the two million 
people “out ill” from work on an 
average day in the United States 
are suffering from some form of 
emotional distress, says Dr. Harry 
Levinson of the Menninger Foun- 
dation. And, according to research 
recently published by the Joint 
Commission on Illness and Health, 
19 per cent—almost one in five— 
of a representative group of Ameri- 
can adults have felt close to a nerv- 
ous breakdown at some time or 
other in their lives. 


Is everyone a “problem 
worker’? 


Does this picture of unhappiness 
and mental illness seem to spread 
out to involve more people than you 
had expected? There are two impor- 
tant reasons for the high figures: 
1) Mental illness is our most im- 
portant health problem. 2) There 
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is nothing unique about either the 
feelings or the behavior of the men- 
tally ill. We all have our share of 
tensions, worries, unhappiness, 
even anger and suspicion. We all 
act on such feelings to some extent. 
The difference is one of degree. 

In most of us, positive mental 
health outweighs occasional or par- 
tial emotional disturbance. A single 
strange statement, or one action 
that’s out of line, doesn’t prove that 
a person is neurotic. Furthermore— 
and this is important—not every- 
one who is neurotic fails in his job; 
certain traits may, in fact, help peo- 
ple do better in certain kinds of 
work. 

As one Quaker is reported to 
have said to another, “Everyone’s 
strange but thee and me—and even 
thee’s a little strange.” How, then, 
does a supervisor decide at what 
point of “strangeness” in an em- 
ployee he should become _ con- 
cerned? 

The answer is simple to state, 
though not so simple to put into 
practice. The supervisor should be 
concerned ,when an_ employee’s 
emotional problems result in job 
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problems: When he fails to meet 
performance standards, or when 
his behavior causes trouble with 
fellow employees or with the pub- 
lic. To put it more positively, here 
is a definition framed by the fifth 
annual Lake Logan Conference on 
Mental Health in Industry: 
“Satisfactory mental health on 
the job is that state of personal ad- 
justment which results in satisfac- 
tory continuing performance on a 
adversely affecting 
either the performer or the enter- 


job without 


prise.” 

There are excellent reasons, even 
beyond the demands of industry, 
that a supervisor should not con- 
cern himself with an employee's 
personal problems—as long as they 
do not detract from his job per- 
formance. 


Paternalism is out of style 


In the first place, the job is the 
only area in which a supervisor has 
the right to intervene. The time is 
past when employers felt they had 
the right to concern themselves 
with an employee’s personal affairs, 
unless they were specifically asked 
to do so. Unsolicited advice, no 
matter how well meant, is resented 
as meddling and will rarely produce 
the desired results. (There are ex- 
ceptions when off-the-job behavior 
that is extremely out of line will 
reflect adversely on the company or 
endanger its security. ) 

Second, most people 
work, not only for pay but to sat- 


need to 
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isfy inner needs for security, cer- 
tainty, 
ment. Certain people perform well 
only on the job—yet if properly 


recognition, and  achieve- 


placed, they do extremely well. For 
such a person, the job is the only 
part of life that is not a problem. 
Any questioning of his outside af- 
fairs by his supervisor will feel to 
him like a threat to his security. 
Actually, it’s often hard enough 
for the supervisor to discuss with an 
employee his problem behavior on 
the job. It may be hard also to de- 
cide whether this behavior stems 
from an emotional problem or men- 
tal illness, or from rational causes 
of which the supervisor is not aware. 
A supervisor doesn’t need to 
learn how to spot problem employ- 
ees. If they're causing problems on 
the job, he’s only too well aware of 
them. If not, he has no legitimate or 
sensible reason to disturb them 


What are the problems? 


What is problem behavior on the 
job? A few examples are failure to 
meet production standards; fre- 
quent idleness; frequent lateness or 
absence; failure to cooperate with 
others; sabotage; disregarding safe- 
ty rules—or, on the other hand, 
avoiding nonexistent risks; temper 
tantrums; helplessness and depend- 
ency, shown by asking the super- 
visor to make decisions that the 
employee should make for himself; 


unwillingness to accept legitimate 


authority. 


But almost any one of these 





symptoms can be shown at times, 
for logical reasons, by employees 
who are healthy in every sense. 
They can also be shown by em- 
ployees who are suffering from a 
temporary physical illness or an 
emotional disturbance that the indi- 
vidual himself can straighten out. 


Look for the reasonable 
explanation 

Irrational motivations can be im- 
portant—but don’t overlook the 
possibility of rational ones. Most 
people try—particularly on the job 
—to guide themselves by common 
sense. An employee who creates a 
problem for his supervisor may 
have excellent reasons for his be- 
havior. 

The man who avoids a “nonexist- 
ent” risk might just possibly know 
something about the situation that 
his supervisor doesn’t know; a man 
who has seemingly lost interest may 
feel, right or wrong, that his previ- 
ous hard work has not been recog- 
nized, or that someone else received 
the reward that he deserved. Even 
a man who walks around talking to 
himself rehearsing the 
speech he’s going to make at to- 


might be 


night’s lodge meeting. 

Overdependence can be a ra- 
tional response to certain situations. 
A supervisor who often takes deci- 
sions out of his subordinate’s hands, 
or who is a chronic second guesser, 
should not be surprised if all prob- 
lems, even the most trivial ones, are 
dumped into his lap. 


The way to get at the truth about 
any situation that has a reasonable 
explanation is to ask about it, and 
listen to the answer. It may take 
more than a minute to understand, 
and it may take more than one ques- 
tion to get the true reason, particu- 
larly if it grievance 
you or 


involves a 


against someone else in 


management. But with patience and 
receptiveness, you have an excel- 


lent chance of finding out what is 
wrong. 

Not every employee can, how- 
explain to his supervisor 
his mind. Some people 
Many are 


ever, 
what’s on 
are fairly inarticulate. 
afraid to jeopardize their relation- 
ship with their supervisor by saying 
anything that he might take as criti- 
cism, or that might make him think 
less of them. 

In such a situation, where some- 
thing is obviously bothering an em- 
ployee and interfering with his 
work, but he doesn’t seem able to 
talk about it, referring him to 
a sympathetic counselor-—perhaps 
someone in the personnel depart- 
ment or the medical department— 
might make sense. 


The problem may be temporary 


We all have our good and bad 
days. The day a man has a bad 
argument at breakfast, or the day 
he’s turned down on an important 
proposal, probably won't be the day 
he turns in his best job performance. 

The moods of a manager affect 
all his subordinates and many oth- 
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Managers Look at Mental Health 


A group of managers, meeting at the Silver Bay Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry last summer, under the leadership of Dr. Alan A. 


McLean, Psychiatric Consultant, 


International 


Business Machines 


Corp., Inc., came up with the following suggestions about mental health 


in industry: 


|. Know your employees, their customary performance and work pat- 


terns. 


Be sure each employee has a clear idea of what is expected of him. 
Be sure each employee is told periodically how he stands as measured 


against this expectation. 


Do not play psychiatrist or try to diagnose. 
Do not overprotect or coddle anyone, ill or not, without professional 


advice. 


Do not be reluctant to take action in the employee’s best interest when 
you suspect a mental-health problem. 

Do talk to the man about a situation you and he recognize as a be- 
havioral change influencing his work. Tell him of your concern for 


his problem. 


Do offer help of referral to a physician. 


COUT 


ers in the organization. That’s why 
a supervisor, or any other manager, 
usually tries to control his emotions 
on the job. Yet few of us remain 
entirely free from the influence of 
occasional worry, anger, or disap- 
pointment. 

When a subordinate brings a 
serious problem to work with him, 
he may temporarily become a prob- 
lem worker. His production may 
drop, he may pick a fight, he may 
misinterpret a well-meant comment 
and snap back an unprintable reply. 

In this situation, it helps to have 
enough inner security not to feel 
obliged to retort in kind or to mete 
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out immediate punishment. A su- 
pervisor doesn’t have to take abuse 
—but he won't lose face by return- 
ing a soft answer to an overwrought 
person. 

There’s an important safety con- 
sideration, however: A person 
who’s boiling over with anger or 
other turmoil becomes a poor ob- 
server, and he is likely to ignore 
normal safety precautions. There- 
fore, he should not be permitted to 
perform any duties in which he 
could hurt himself or inflict injury 
on others. 

A temporary problem should 
straighten itself out in a day or two. 





It might seem appropriate to ask 
the person if you can help him— 
but don’t press the point. He might 
pour out to you a flood of informa- 
tion about his personal life that he'll 
wish later he hadn’t mentioned. 

If one person continues to have a 
series of temporary upsets, if his 
moods and his work become unpre- 
dictable, this is a sign of serious 
trouble. 


Deep-rooted disturbances 


Serious emotional disturbance, 
or mental illness, can often be rec- 
ognized either by a radical change 
in behavior, or by an exaggeration 
of usual behavior to the point where 
it is no longer appropriate. 

In some cases, a_ personality 
problem that has always existed 
shows up only after a change in as- 
signment. The person seems to 
change radically, but what has 
really changed is the character of 
his job. 

Clara, an unmarried woman of 
33, worked in a typing pool for four 
years; her work was _ considered 
outstanding for both speed and ac- 
curacy, her health was good, and 
she had a perfect attendance record. 
Therefore, when the job of secre- 
tary to the company’s advertising 
manager became vacant, Clara was 
the first to be considered. She got 
the job, and received special train- 
ing for it. She seemed to be happy 
about the promotion. 

But within weeks after she start- 
ed her new duties, Clara practically 


fell apart. She suffered from attacks 
of anxiety, dizzy spells, and ex- 
treme fatigue. She complained of 
many physical symptoms—though 
medical examinations showed noth- 
ing wrong. She also became self- 
critical and depressed over her 


growing inaccuracy and her inabil- 


ity to concentrate on her work. 
Eventually she was referred to a 
psychologist. 

Testing and interviews showed 
that in childhood Clara had devel- 
oped what is called an obsessive- 
compulsive character neurosis. She 
could find satisfaction only in fast 
and accurate completion of routine 
duties, and in the approval that her 
good work won for her. 


Unconscious needs 

The job in the typing pool had 
suited her needs perfectly; the new 
assignment didn’t. The advertising 
manager liked to give his secretary 
considerable responsibility. For ex- 
ample, on one occasion he handed 
her a batch of letters and asked her 
to prepare answers for his signa- 
ture. That’s when Clara had her 
first anxiety attack. She did the 
first letter over four times and con- 
tinued in the same way with the 
others, becoming more panicky all 
the time. Clara could not endure 
nebulous assignments; if she was 
not told exactly what to do she 
found herself unable to do anything 

and since her stability depended 
on “doing everything right,” she felt 
frightened and unhappy. 
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With her emotional handicap, 
Clara could not undertake any sort 
of responsible, free-wheeling work. 
In fact, she had to have a series of 
counseling sessions to restore her 
self-confidence to the point where 
she could go back to a job like the 
one she had had originally. 

Could Clara have gone further? 
Yes—it is possible that with long- 
term psychotherapy she might have 
been able to change her personality 
structure enough not only to do 
higher-level work, but to enjoy 
more freedom and happiness in her 
personal life. But such a decision, 
involving considerable time, ex- 
pense, and emotional risk, could not 
be made for her by the company. 

Had Clara known what she 
wanted, she would not have been 


caught in the trap of this promotion. 
But it is not at all uncommon for a 
person to have strong unconscious 
needs that make him a model work- 


er in one situation, a failure in 


another. 


Family problems 


Unconscious needs are expressed 
also in family relationships. When 
an employee suffers a change for 
the worse in his family situation, he 
may reflect this change in his on- 
the-job behavior. 

Arnold, a master mechanic, had 
always seemed highly logical and 
scientific, though slightly inhuman 
with his men. He had never been 
known to show anger, not even to 
raise his voice when things went 
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wrong. Suddenly, he started having 
outbursts of temper when he found 
any of his subordinates departing 
even slightly from his instructions. 
He destroyed an expensive experi- 
mental model in a temper tantrum. 
The vice-president of the firm re- 
ferred him for psychological exam- 
ination. 

It developed that all through his 
life, Arnold had depended on “‘sci- 
ence” to control others and himself. 
Although he had felt emotional at 
times, he had tried to squeeze all 
such “foolishness” out of his life. 
He had until recently managed to 
run his family in the same way. 

But now his son was growing up 
and defying him; his wife, too, had 
grown tired of superlogic and was 
asking for a divorce. Arnold had 
felt he could control any logical 
situation—but these people would- 
n't act logical! Once he had lost 
control of others, he lost control of 
himself as well. He could no longer 
suppress the anger that shook him 
when he saw a subordinate disre- 
gard his instructions—and thus per- 
sonify his rebellious family. 


Emotional blocks 

Temper tantrums are an impor- 
tant sign of disturbance. Another 
such sign is emotional blocking. An 
employee wants to get his work out, 
tries to work, yet produces almost 
nothing. He’s puzzled about it and 
so is his supervisor. 

This man has an inner conflict 
that prevents him from concentrat- 





ing, no matter how hard he tries. This may pass quickly. If not, it 
Often, he can be helped by a skilled may point to any one of a dozen 
illnesses. It could be caused by a 


counselor in a brief period. For the 
more or less temporary depression, 


supervisor to try to counsel him is 
dangerous, for his conflict may re- but it could also be the start of 
volve around a highly personal mat- _ schizophrenia, a serious mental ill- 
ter, something he couldn’t stand ness. In an older man it might indi- 
having the supervisor know about. cate a physical disorder—cerebral 
Above all, he should not be scolded _—_arteriosclerotic interference—which 
or given pep talks; the more he is —_ means that the brain is not getting a 
pressed, the more he will block. sufficient blood supply. A falling off 

The man who is blocked is often __ in efficiency can also mark the start 
a valuable employee. The most ef- of an involutional melancholia, con- 





fective message a supervisor could nected with oncoming age and 
deliver (if the situation permits) “change of life,” either in a woman 
would sound something like this: or a man. With treatment, this mel- 


, ancholia cz sui be corrected. 
You're not producing, but we think incholia can usually be corrected 
with professional help you could work 
out your problems. The medical de- 

artment (or the personnel department ) wid ; . 
P F . Still another symptom of possible 


can suggest someone who will try to 
help you. We'll give you a chance—if emotional conflict is frequent ab- 
you'll take it. sence because of illness. This often 
Similar to blocking is a sudden, happens without notice. The em- 
though not total, drop in efficiency. ployee telephones that he has an 


The absentee 


TL TOC ' TOUTE 


PROBLEM BEHAVIOR ON THE 
[THE FOLLOWING SYMPTOMS may have perfectly rational causes 
—or they may be symptoms of emotional disturbance. In either 


JOB 


case, the supervisor should notice the signs, and try to figure 

out their causes from the employee’s over-all behavior: 

. Failure to meet production standards 

. Frequent lateness or absence 

. Failure to cooperate with others 

- Sabotage 

. Disregarding safety rules—or avoiding nonexistent risks 

. Temper tantrums 

- Helplessness and dependency—asking the supervisor to make 
decisions the employee should make for himself 
Unwillingness to accept legitimate authority 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


TT 
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stomach, a cold, or some 


upset 
other illness. He’s not faking—he 
honestly feels ill and says he wants 
to be cured, but he seldom gets any 
better. 

This illness may well be psycho- 


genic—caused by emotional con- 
flict. But beware of making such an 
assumption without adequate evi- 
dence. Only a physician can decide, 
through tests and examinations, 
whether or not there is a physical 
cause for repeated illnesses. The 
employee should be urged to con- 
sult the plant physician or his own 
doctor—and the supervisor should 
make sure the doctor gets the whole 
picture, not just the employee’s sin- 
gle complaint at the time of his first 
visit. 








Little men who aren’‘t there 


A particularly dangerous kind of 
trouble is indicated by unjustified 
suspicions and even hallucinations 
—seeing and hearing things that 
aren't there. Such delusions may be 
harmless—but they may also be 
signs of a severe mental illness 
called paranoia. In his fear over 
imaginary injuries, a paranoid per- 
son may inflict real injuries on him- 
self and others. 

If one of your subordinates starts 
to tell you of fears and suspicions 
that are clearly imaginary, if he 
gives the details of events that 
could not have happened, hear him 
out—but don’t try to reason with 
him. Get in touch with your medi- 
cal department or personnel de- 
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partment, and make sure that the 
employee is examined by a psychia- 
trist as quickly as possible. 

Not every paranoid person will 
talk freely about his ideas, however. 
Another situation to notice, there- 
fore, is unusual silence, particularly 
if it is accompanied by any indica- 
tion that the person has thoughts he 
fears to express. Don’t jump to con- 
clusions, though. There are plenty 
of rational reasons for silence. For 
example, a person may have a 
physical illness that is causing him 
trouble but won't mention it because 
he fears it may affect his job. 

A listing like this could go on 
indefinitely. All sorts of indications 
and definitions of mental illness 
could be offered—with total confu- 
sion as the main result. 

What is important to remember 
is that many mental and emotional 
disorders become evident on the 
job. Some of these disorders inter- 
fere with performance; others don't. 


What should the supervisor do? 

In the extreme instance when a 
subordinate’s emotional  disturb- 
ance appears to threaten violence 
to himself or others, the supervisor 
may wish to discuss the matter with 
someone in the personnel or medi- 
cal department and determine what 
should be done. But if a subordi- 
nate merely acts “strange” without 
hurting production or disrupting 
the work group, there’s little the 
supervisor can or should do 
about it. 
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What to do About Workers with Problems 
There’s more than one way to deal with a worker who has an 
emotional prceblem that is seriously hurting his performance. 
None of the following alternatives is the complete answer, and 
none is appropriate in every situation. It’s up to the supervisor 
to judge what is the right action for the individual situation. 


> Look for the reasonable explanation 


ditions that need correction. 


and correct any con- 


> Change job conditions by: a) transfer; or b) making 


changes within the present job. 


> Bring about a change in the employee by: a) talking with 
the employee; or b) referring him for professional help. 
> If all else fails, discharge the employee on the best terms 


possible. 


TUCO Ue 


You can’t even screen out all 
eccentrics in hiring; there are too 
many of them, and some whose ac- 
tions would appear fairly strange 
have made important contributions 
both to their companies and to 
society. 

It is true, however, that in most 
kinds of activity a congenial group 
works together most productively. 
Therefore, it’s sensible, if there’s a 
choice, to avoid hiring a person 
who would clearly antagonize the 
group. 

But what about employees who 
develop problems that do interfere 
with productivity? Some approach- 
es have already been mentioned; it 
may be worth while to explore 
them further. 

In the first place, a competent 
supervisor can usually deal with 
minor disturbances. His best tool in 
doing this is not what he knows, 


teesenennnaaans TLL TE 


but what he is. If an employee feels 
you are genuinely interested, that 
you want to help him, and that you 
will not resent honesty, he will oftea 
tell you what’s bothering him; you 
may be able to improve the situa- 
tion, or correct his impression if he’s 
mistaken. That closes the incident. 

If the disturbance is more seri- 
ous, some sort of change must be 
made—either in the employee or in 
the job. It sounds simpler to change 
the employee; actually, it’s often 
easier to change the job. 


How about a transfer? 


A transfer to a job that has dif- 
ferent requirements may be helpful. 
As has already been mentioned, 
meticulous, perfectionistic people 
are likely to do best on jobs with 
precise standards that help them 
determine whether or not they’re 
doing the work exactly right. But 
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the same job might become a head- 
ache to a more casual person who 
enjoys big, challenging assignments 
that can be approached in a variety 
of ways. 

Some workers fear to use power 
tools; they may show their fear by 
having accidents and by actual ill- 
ness on the job. Others enjoy the 
extension of their own _ physical 
power offered by a big machine. 

But not all problems can be 
solved by a transfer. There may be 
no suitable job available; neither 
the employee nor the supervisor 
may know what sort of job would 
be suitable; or the emotional dis- 
turbance may be of a kind that 
would persist in any job, unless the 
employee himself underwent some 
change. 

So the employee needs to make 
some sort of change within himself, 
to resolve the conflicts that keep 
him from functioning on the job. 


Listening... 

How can the supervisor help? He 
reads an article that says, “Listen.” 
Another article says, “Offer under- 
standing.” This is good advice as 
far as it goes. Certainly the super- 
visor can do no less than listen to 


an employee who wants to talk 
about his troubles. And he should 
respond with sympathy and (if pos- 


sible) understanding. But he 
shouldn’t expect listening, sympa- 
thy, and understanding to cure a 
deep-seated emotional disturbance. 

Remember that everyone, in 
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trouble or out of it, is functioning 
as best he can. Only he himself can 
feel the full weight of his difficul- 
ties. A symptom that seems to an 
outsider disruptive, 
“neurotic” may be his way of de- 
fending himself against slipping 
into more serious illness. The sup- 


illogical, or 


pression of one symptom may be 
followed by the appearance of an- 
other that is even more damaging 

The supervisor should listen to a 
problem employee's talk about his 
troubles. In fact he should, if nec- 
essary, initiate such a talk by let- 
ting the employee know his _per- 
formance is below par and asking 
if anything is bothering him. He 
should also offer any practical help 
or advice within his power, includ- 
ing the suggestion to consult a fam- 
ily counseling agency, a physican, 
or a clergyman if any of these seem 
appropriate. 


How do you refer? 


But if the 
without improvement, it’s time to 
consider a referral to someone pro- 


problem continues 


fessionally qualified to deal with 
emotional or mental illness. The first 
step should probably be to suggest 
consultation with the plant physi- 
cian, the employee counselor, if the 
plant has one, or the employee’s 
own physician. If this person sug- 
gests that the employee see a psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist, this will be 
easier to take than a similar sug- 
gestion from his supervisor. 

What next? Even after the em- 





ployee has seen a psychotherapist 
and has, perhaps, started treatment, 
he will still need the help and un- 
derstanding of his supervisor. 

He needs to know first of all that 
whatever treatment he is getting is 
kept confidential unless he himself 
wishes to talk about it. He needs to 
know also that once he has started 
a genuine attempt at improvement, 
there will be some leeway for tem- 
porary ups and downs. And, after 
he’s made a recovery, the employee 
should be able to feel that his form- 
er difficulties won't be held against 
him. 


Suppose he fails? 

The fact that a person has en- 
tered treatment gives him a good 
chance of solving his problems— 
but it doesn’t guarantee success. As 
with every other risk, it’s important 
to realize that one can fail. There 
are many possible causes for fail- 
ure. In the first place, psychiatrists 
and psychologists don’t know. all 
the answers to problems of human 
behavior. And even if both thera- 
pist and patient understand the 
problem, this doesn’t mean it will 
be solved. Just as with physical dis- 
ease, an emotional illness may be 
too complex or too well entrenched 
to yield to treatment. 

Ideally, no man who has shown 
work 


his worth in productive 


should be discarded because of a 


passing emotional disorder. Practi- 
cally, we may find that the break- 
down of a particular person is, at 


this time, irreparable. If that hap- 
pens, we must let him go on the 
best terms possible. 


Why bother? 


“Our company is not a clinic,” a 
department head once said. “Why 
should we bother to rehabilitate 
problem employees?” 

Of course a company is not a 
clinic. But a company is staffed by 
people—and the people have prob- 
lems. These problems crop up in 
the most unexpected places. Read 
the tabloids and you'll find that 
even a model employee who has 
received the Silver Pin for attend- 
ance, the Gold Badge for long 
service, and the Company Medal 
for production 
berserk. 

To the extent that a supervisor 
learns to deal with the problems of 
people he works with, he learns to 
handle his own problems as well. 
He also creates a pleasanter and 
more productive department—not a 
bad dividend, considering that this 
is where he spend eight hours a 
day. 

It would be unfair, however, to 
base the whole concept only on en- 
lightened Among the 
needs that psychologists find in most 
healthy people is the need to be of 
service. What greater service can 
you render than to take a person 
who is a problem to himself and 
others, and give him the chance to 
become a productive, healthy, hu- 
man being? @ 


occasionally goes 


selfishness. 
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INTRODUCING NEW METHODS .. . 


LOOK BEYOND the CHANGE 


By Ben Miller 


Associate Professor of Management 


Graduate Division, College of Business Administration 
St. John’s University, New York 


eri PROBABLY HEARD of the 


do-it-yourselfer who built a 
cabin cruiser in his garage and then 
discovered it was too big to get 
through the doors. He had to dis- 
mantle his boat. If a major methods 
change is in the offing, a similar 
failure to plan ahead can be a 
worse problem than that—and can 
even destroy the whole project. 
Making sure the change is a success 
means looking forward not only to 
the change itself, but beyond it. 

Just what is the supervisor’s role 
in a changeover in operating meth- 
ods? A recent study in six com- 
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panies changing over to automa- 
tion* has found that the supervisor 
is the key to a successful change. 
Only too often, however, the im- 
portance of his key position is ig- 
nored—by the supervisor himself as 
much as by anyone else. Let’s take 
a look at how he can do the best 
possible job during the change and 
how his efforts will enhance his 
position after the change. 

A major change in operating 

Miller, Ben, Gaining Acceptance for 
Major Methods Changes, Research Study 
#44, American Management Association, 
New York, 1960 





methods involves at least four 
groups: supervisors, regular em- 
ployees, higher-level managers, and 
methods or systems analysts (the 
group that usually plans the 
change ). 


Impact on company personnel 


The success of the change will 
depend on how these groups react 
to and work with each other. Dis- 
agreements among the groups are 
probably inevitable. In fact, differ- 
ences of opinion may be a healthy 
indication that everyone is trying to 
contribute. But these disagreements 
inust be resolved before they wind 
up in a deadlock that may kill the 
whole project. 

As usual, the supervisor is in the 
middle. From one side, higher man- 
agement and the methods men ex- 
pect him to help in the actual job 
of making the change. From the 
other side, his subordinates come to 
him with questions, comments, and 
complaints on how the change may 
affect them. Management and staff 
people (like the methods group) 
want the supervisor to be manage- 
ment-minded. The employees ex- 
pect him to be employee-minded. 
This is the crux of the problem. To 
solve it, the supervisor should aim 
not so much for a compromise of 
what seem like opposing points of 
view as for a combination of being 
management-minded and employee- 
minded. 

The supervisor can’t afford to 
play one group against the other. 


In the following true stories this 
ticklish position is pointed out. Put- 
ting yourself in the shoes of these 
supervisors may be a good way to 
get ideas for solving problems you 
may face during a major methods 
change. 

These incidents occurred in the 
six-company study. Two of the com- 
panies were manufacturers, two 
were banks, and two were public 
utilities. 


Avoiding the target date 


A supervisor persuaded her boss 
(the department manager) not to 
put a deadline on eliminating the 
old method. She felt that this would 
give her greater flexibility in decid- 
ing when the new method (an auto- 
mated tab system) was working 
well enough to discard the manual, 
visible record cards. Her motive was 
undoubtedly a good one: She 
wanted to retain the old visible rec- 
ords until she and her subordinates 
gained confidence in automated 
records that could not be visually 
verified. 

Unfortunately, her approach did- 
n't work out. Since she had never 
assumed the obligation to complete 
the changeover, she never really 
felt compelled to try the new meth- 
od. To make a long story short— 
but far from sweet—the automated 
system was eventually discarded. 

This result could have been pre- 
dicted from a statement the super- 
visor made after the old and new 
systems had been operating simul- 
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taneously for a few months. She 
said: “I have a feeling we'll always 
have to depend on our cards. We 
have to refer to them constantly. 
We just can’t depend upon the tab 
cards entirely.” 

What happened was, of course, 
partly her boss’s fault for not insist- 
ing on a deadline. But the rub is 
that she will suffer: Though she 
gained her short-term objective, she 
will be under continual pressure to 
run her department more economi- 
cally and to supply management 
with more information, more 
promptly. She’s stuck with the hand 


system. 


Unfair transfers 

Major changes in operating meth- 
ods sometimes require transferring 
people to other departments. The 
way one supervisor handled trans- 
fers did a disservice to his best peo- 
ple—and hurt him, too. 

The change involved gradually 
eliminating a department perform- 
ing manual work, with a transfer of 
extra employees to the automated 
tabulating department, which was 
the fastest-growing department in 
the company. The supervisor of the 
shrinking department chose his least 
desirable people as the first to be 
transferred to the new tabulating 
department. He defended his ap- 
proach by saying: “It’s not my busi- 
ness when a change like this hap- 
pens—I just work here. The boss 
calls you in and says, ‘Who do we 
get rid of?’ You have one thought: 
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to keep your best employees.” 

Since the new department was 
the fastest growing in the company, 
these early transfers were promoted 
in pay and rank within six months. 
A year later, the last two employ- 
ees—the best workers in an origi- 
nal group of 20 people—were 
transferred to the new department. 
Imagine the bitterness these two 
felt toward their old supervisor 
when they found they were subor- 
dinate to the first transfers—who 
were originally lower in rank, pay, 
and status. 

Here’s what one of them said: 
“They had people sent down whom 
| consider the worst we had; they 
felt it was a good way of getting rid 
of them. Personally, I think, since 
it was our department that was 
breaking up, someone should have 
explained the better opportunities. 
They should have asked who would 
like to come. You work in one de- 
partment and all of a sudden you 
see the department go out from un- 
der you. All these things we should 
have been told in a group.” 

To pretend that such an ending 
was “just one of those things” is un- 
realistic. The supervisor, knowing 
what would happen to his depart- 
ment, have planned the 
transfers so that he could reward 
his best people by giving them the 
first chance at a better opportunity. 
The employees he did transfer—his 
worst—gave a poor impression of 
his training ability. As a result, he 
himself finally wound up in the new 


should 

















department, w:ta no status to speak 
of and with all his old crew look- 
ing down their noses at him. His 
opportunism was his own undoing. 


Taking on excessive work load 


Being stuck without enough em- 
ployees can turn a changeover into 
a nightmare. Since each supervisor 
has to get his daily production out 
even during the changeover, 
chances are that either additional 
help must be provided or employees 
must work overtime. 

In one company, inadequate 
planning of the work load led to 
chaos. The supervisor said later: “It 
was hectic. They worked Saturdays 
and Sundays too. It was a big job 
and we didn’t have enough trained 
people. They made so many mis- 
takes it was an awful mess. 
There were plenty of bottlenecks.” 

Instead of allowing this to hap- 
pen, a supervisor should estimate 
his work load accurately—includ- 


Here are six tips 








Six Tips for Successful Changeover 
based on the actual experience of super- 


ing the work of changeover—and 
then plan to have additional, people 
when necessary. He should be cau- 
tious about planning excessive over- 
time or expecting continual heroic 
performance from the group, no 
matter how willing they may seem. 
Eventually, the excessive overtime is 
likely to cut their productivity dur- 
ing the normal working day. And 
there goes another dent in the work 
schedule. 


Exchanging information 


A sure way for a supervisor to 
create unrest in his group is to be 
too guarded in giving information 
about the forthcoming change. He 
may do this for a number of rea- 
sons; for example, he may feel that 
management doesn’t want it known 
or that he himself hasn’t been told 
everything. Whatever his doubts, he 
should try to clear them up by 
frank discussion with his superior— 
for a guarded attitude toward the 


visors—on making a successful changeover to new methods. 


|. Stick to target dates for switching to the new method. 


ho 


— Ww 


the change. 


an 


of old ones. 


6. Enlist the experience and willingness of older employees 


SHOW fairness and foresight in making job transfers. 
Be prepared for the extra work load during the changeover. 
Give your employees all the information that’s available about 


Plan ahead for the training of new employees and retraining 
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change is likely to breed trouble. 
One bank employee gave this im- 
pression: “Our supervisor didn’t tell 
us all at once; we heard it from 
others. I think he should have told 
us before he did. It was kept secret 
—like the Secret Service. I think we 
should have been prepared. I was a 
nervous wreck.” 

It’s true that information on the 
change may be skimpy. But there’s 
no excuse for sitting on any infor- 
mation that is available. If the su- 
pervisor “plays it cute” with his 
people, what can he expect from 
them? The less employees are told, 
the less they will tell the supervisor 
in return. By cutting the lines of 
communication, he’s also cutting his 
own throat. 

In contrast, the people in a chem- 
ical company felt good about their 
supervisor because he kept them in- 
formed. “Mr. Smith told us quite a 
while back that they were thinking 
of putting in an automated ma- 
chine. He explained what would be 
done. Whenever they have a big 
change they come to us and ask our 
opinion. They’re very considerate.” 

This supervisor built up a strong 
and rewarding relationship with his 
people. 


Training people for new jobs 


A major change in methods in- 
evitably creates new jobs or causes 
significant changes in old jobs. Ev- 
ery supervisor accepts training as 
one of his normal responsibilities. 
But often, a changeover creates far 
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from normal conditions. The super- 
visor has to keep up with all the 
changes going on, making adjust- 
ments as needed, and at the same 
time has to try to learn all he can 
about what’s ahead. When train- 
ing people for new jobs is added, 
trouble may begin. 

He can make the job easier by 
setting up a plan for handling the 
training. Even more important, if he 
suspects he may be deluged with 
training demands, he should call 
for help before the crisis arises. 


Considering skills, not age 

Most people believe that “old 
dogs can’t learn new tricks.” They 
write off the senior employee as the 
one who will resist change, come 
what may. In practice, there seems 
to be no justification for this feel- 
ing. As a matter of fact, all the evi- 
dence in the studies of six compa- 
nies cited shows that older people 
are more willing to accept change 
than others. 

We usually stress the opinion that 
older people are in a rut, but we 
forget that for many reasons they 
will strongly favor a better depart- 
ment and a better company. These 
old-timers usually identify strongly 
with the place they’ve known many 
years. Besides, they have a backlog 
of experience which is a valuable 
asset in changing to a new method. 

One supervisor in a public utility 
was proud of the fact that he enlist- 
ed the help of his older employees 
in making the change. He said: 





“The younger people—they feel the 
world owes them a living. I honestly 
feel they don’t have their heart in 
their jobs. I think if you have older 
people, they’re more cooperative.” 


Cooperation with methods men 


Though the supervisor is a mem- 
ber of line management, it’s un- 
realistic for him to assume that staff 
personnel (such as methods ana- 
lysts) can be disregarded. True, no 
methods analyst has direct power to 
affect the position of a line super- 
visor; what’s more, no self-respect- 
ing methods man would ever make 
a threat of this sort. Nonetheless, a 
supervisor who consistently finds it 
difficuit to work with staff people 
will ultimately be identified as one 
who resists change. Such a reputa- 
tion is likely to harm him. 

On the other hand, a good rela- 
tionship with a methods man can 
enhance a supervisor’s reputation. 
Even more important, the help he 
can get from staff people in making 
the changeover will show up in the 
form of better work from his de- 
partment. 

The supervisor’s recognition that 


he’s the backbone of the proposed 
changeover is the vital first step in 
making the change a success. When 
he also recognizes that his own fu- 
ture depends largely on how he uses 
his key position, he’s on his way to 
fulfilling his potential. There’s no 
blueprint for making a change work, 
since it’s impossible to anticipate ev- 
ery problem that may come up. Just 
copying what was done in another 
company or getting a “how-to-do- 
it” list is not the answer. The answer 
lies rather in the supervisor’s gen- 
eral approach to change. 

Supervisors who functioned ef- 
fectively during changeovers seemed 
to recognize that people do ac- 
cept change—provided there is 
adequate planning, explanation, 
and provision for adjustment. If the 
supervisor does his best to minimize 
the pressures of the adjustment by 
being at least as sensitive to the hu- 
man problems as to the technical 
ones, then the change is off to a 
good start. And the supervisor who 
makes this change smoothly and 
comes out of it with a well-run, 
modern department is often singled 
out for advancement. @ 


Which Metals for the Moon? 


THE ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS is planning to set up a simulated 
moon environment, reports The Iron Age. The idea is to see what 
type of construction would be needed for building there. The Corps 
is paying particular attention to which types of metals can best 
withstand adverse moon conditions—particularly the quick changes 


of heat and cold. 
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HATEVER YOU MAY THINK of 
W sour boss, you can be sure of 
one thing: He needs you. If he 
didn’t, you wouldn’t be there. 

Your job responsibilities are not 
easy. You must create pleasant and 
efficient working conditions for em- 
ployees. You must see to it that 
your operations are on schedule and 
that you cooperate with other de- 
partments to realize company goals. 

This is what your boss expects of 
you. Get these jobs done, and the 
boss finds it easier to increase your 
pay, keep you in mind for a pro- 
motion, and back you up with high- 
er levels of management. 

Yet many people, though they 
get the work out, feel that they are 
not on the best side of the boss. 
You get your work out—you know 
the boss can’t get along without 
you. But do you know what else he 
needs? 


By Joseph J. Famularo 


Palatable persuasion 
One prerogative of the boss is his 
A lot has been said authority to approve or disapprove 
about employees’ needs— the request of a subordinate. Per- 
but have you considered what haps only yesterday you had a re- 
your boss needs from you? quest turned down. You may have 
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left the boss’s office seething, saying 
that “Trying to sell that guy any- 
thing is like trying to sell him the 
Brooklyn Bridge!” 

What might the boss have said 
when you left his office? “Every 
time that guy wants something, he 
sure gives me a big argument.” 

But every manager must be a 
salesman of a sort. For example, he 
sells ideas, new work methods, a re- 
vised schedule, a personnel trans- 
fer. How can he be sure of getting 
the right answer from his boss? The 
next time you want to persuade 
your boss that you need another 
operator, make your persuasion pal- 
atable by applying these simple do’s 
and don'ts. 


Don’t argue 


YOUR BOSS: Jim, the budget can’t 
take a new person just at this 
time. We're overspent 
by 

YOU: But a new operator won't cost 
that much, and I’ve not spent a 
penny more than 
You just told the boss he is 

wrong. On top of it, you’ve disa- 

greed with his facts and are begin- 
ning to turn the meeting into a de- 
bating contest. If the boss is wrong, 
arguing throws your request out of 
proportion. It sets up additional 
barriers to his acceptance of the 
idea that a new man is needed and 
can be afforded. On the other hand, 


already 


if the boss is right, what is the point 
of arguing? 


Avoid the “you'll-be-sorry” song 


YOUR BOSS: Jim, the budget can’t 
take a new person at this time. 
We're already overspent by . . 

YOU: (pointing your pencil): You'll 
be sorry if you can’t see this, 
Greg. The work simply can’t get 
out, and people 
This attitude on the part of the 

persuader is threatening and fore- 

boding. It often flexes the boss’s bi- 
ceps, and the persuader ends up 
right out the door. 


Don’t push too hard 


YOUR BOss: Jim, the budget 
you: Greg, I know right from the 

start you'll agree with this 

This push approach opens the 
way for the boss to say right from 
the start that he doesn’t agree with 
what you have to say. And if he 
doesn’t disagree with your point of 
view right away, he may start look- 
ing for loopholes in your argument. 
The boss doesn’t want to be pushed 
any more than you do. He considers 
it part of his job to identify, eval- 
uate, and decide the issues of a 
serious situation carefully. This may 
take more time than you think. 


Consider the boss’s point of view 
YOUR Boss: Jim, the budget can’t 


take a 





Reprinted with permission from the book, Supervisors in Action, by Joseph J. Famularo. 
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you: Greg, we’re over, but you can 

get by if only. . 

Well, maybe Greg can’t get by! 
He may have received a lecture 
on budget control that morning from 
his superior; maybe at this time 
especially, the boss’s point of view 
must be considered. You can plan 
your approach more intelligently if 
you take time to figure out and un- 
derstand the other side. And the 
boss will feel that his side of the 
story has been heard and weighed. 
The stage will be set for coordinat- 
ing a plan to fulfill the subordinate’s 
request. 

Remember, the boss wants and 
needs persuasion, but he prefers it 
in palatable portions. 


Keep the boss in the know 


If you’ve ever said about your 
boss, “I wonder if he knows what’s 
going on,” then you should ask 
yourself, “What have I been doing 
to keep the boss informed?” (And 
what haven’t you been doing?) 

On many employee-rating forms, 
a familiar and often misunderstood 
question is, “Does the subordinate 
involve his boss in the day-to-day 
headaches of his job?” This ques- 
tion suggests that the boss is not to 
be bothered, regardless of the na- 
ture of the ill. As boss, he is to be 
shielded from the daily goings-on. 
But this overprotective loyalty may 
be so true blue that the boss, at an 
important meeting, may be abso- 
lutely in the dark about an impor- 
tant situation. What he doesn't 
know will hurt him. 
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Too many subordinates speak to 
their bosses through rose-colored 
megaphones—everything they say 
comes out rosy, positive, and con- 
structive. This is also known as the 
“best-lip-forward” technique. 

Seeing that the boss is in the 
know is not easy, but it can be 
done. It means taking time to dis- 
cover how the boss wants to learn 
the news of the day, the news of the 
week. He may prefer a lunch date 
once a week, daily notes on buck 
slips, or full reports at staff meet- 
ings. Whichever method is used, 
when you have decided how to tell 
the boss, the biggest concern should 
be about what to tell him. 

It is impossible to tell him every- 
thing; he simply doesn’t need to 
know everything—and he hasn't 
time. The difficulty is in drawing the 
line in the gray area between or- 
dinary and extraordinary events. 


Drawing the line 

In drawing this line, keep a keen 
lookout for any mistake that you or 
anyone under your jurisdiction has 
made that may spell trouble ahead. 
Chances are, the trouble is heading 
right in the boss’s direction. The 
mistake can gain missile momen- 
tum and explode. One of the boss’s 
functions is to handle many of these 
errors, and knowing before explo- 
sion time that they have occurred 
will help him do a better job. If he 
and you take early corrective action, 
you may not have to undo the mis- 
take completely. 

Making decisions is an ordinary 





and important part of your job. 
Some decisions, though routine to 
you, are not so from the boss’s point 
of view, since he may be directly in- 
volved in the decision you make. 
The boss is ultimately responsible 
for all your decisions, and he is en- 
titled to be in the know about the 
bigger and more important deci- 
sions. He counts on a steady flow of 
information for reporting to higher 
levels of management. He should be 
in the know when you find it diffi- 
cult to reach that big decision. 

Decision making that is difficult 
for you is usually surrounded by un- 
usual circumstances. When this is the 
case and the boss shows signs of 
impatience, don’t whisper through 
the megaphone, “I’m working on it, 
I’m working on it. It'll be ready soon, 
it'll be ready soon.” 

Your boss needs to know that 
you're having difficulty with this par- 
ticular one. It’s time for you to lay 
the facts on the table for him. As 
your boss, he feels he can help you. 
Involve him in this particular head- 
ache; it will prevent him from hav- 
ing one a week or two later. As you 
understand your job responsibilities 
and those of your employees, a 
knowledge of the boss’s responsi- 
bilities will help you know how, 
why, where, when, and about what 
to put the boss in the know. 


Keep costs down 

Your boss has been delegated a 
tremendous financial responsibility 
for getting his job done. You are his 
double in your job, and your suc- 


cess will be in direct proportion to 
the dimension you give to company 
dollars. Costs have to be kept under 
strict control if your department is 
to-succeed. These costs cover wages 
and salaries, equipment, materials, 


SSSSBSBSBBeBeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
The Art of Palatable 
Persuasion 
Here are some do’s and don'ts 
for selling an idea to your boss: 
1. Don’t argue—you may set up 

barriers to your ideas. 

2. Don’t threaten that “you'll 
be sorry’—or you may build re- 
sistance. 

3. Don’t push too hard—nobody 
likes to be pushed. 

4. Do consider the boss’s point 


of view. 


SSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeaeeaesn 
supplies, maintenance, and, of 
course, taxes. 

It’s an old story that when profits 
are high, cost control goes down. 
When this happens, don’t wait for 
your boss, bank, or board of direc- 
tors to take corrective steps. Keep- 
ing costs down should be your daily 
concern. 

Your boss needs to know that 
you are aware of costs. One way to 
demonstrate this cost-consciousness 
is to keep an open door for cost spe- 
cialists who can help you. Cost ac- 
countants, methods analysts, and 
time-study men can often see a 
wasteful procedure or neglectful ac- 
tion that may be costly to the com- 
pany. 
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You can also study the actual 
operating costs of your own depart- 
ment. Cost data exist in all com- 
panies in one form or another. Rec- 
ords are kept for overhead expenses. 
Whenever possible, you should keep 
production records for all your em- 
ployees. And keep a close watch on 
overtime records. 

You should fully understand 
wage and salary administration, for 
in many companies this is the great- 
est area of expense. You, in your 
job, are the main controller for most 
of these costs. If you are recom- 
mending salary increases for several 
of your employees, your boss wants 
to know that you’ve considered the 
cost of your recommendation. If 
you recommend the purchase of an- 
other piece of equipment, he wants 


to know that you’ve analyzed the 
cost situation. 


If your costs are up this week or 
this month, why have they gone up? 
Will a new piece of machinery re- 
duce costs? How many mistakes are 
made? How much overtime? What 
about a new simplified work meth- 
od? Are your employees aware of 
costs? 

Both management people and la- 
bor must work to keep business ex- 
penses to a minimum. In this way, 
all employees can look forward to 
job security and better wages. Un- 
stable jobs are a sure sign of a com- 
pany without cost control; frozen 
salaries are a sure sign of a company 
with no profits. If you want a better 
relationship with your boss, it’s im- 
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portant to keep costs down where 
they belong. 


Reports with rhyme and reason 

Somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of never communicating in 
writing and of delivering reams of 
written proposals, suggestions, an- 
alyses, and recommendations to the 
boss should be the carefully thought- 
out report. A report with rhyme, 
reason, and easy reading for the 
boss is required in almost every 
phase of management. 

Most bosses will agree that they 
need someone who can think logi- 
cally on paper. After all, important 
actions of most companies have 
been based on recommendations 
which originally appeared in written 
reports. The report you submit to 
your boss today may be on the presi- 
dent’s desk tomorrow. 

There are several ingredients of a 
good report: 

First, your objective. This is really 
your job title; it should be worded to 
attract attention. Brevity is impor- 
tant; but don’t be so brief that the 
subject of your report is unclear. 

The second ingredient is an ab- 
stract Or summary. It enables the 
reader to acquaint himself quickly 
with the problem and the recom- 
mended solution. 

The third ingredient is an intro- 
duction, which should include brief 
background information (why a 
problem exists or how a problem 
developed) and pertinent informa- 
tion about the situation as it stands 





now (that is, up to the time of the re- 
port). It should explain why the re- 
port is being written. It’s an over- 
ture and should set the scene for the 
fourth ingredient: 

The body of the report. If you are 
recommending the purchase of a 
new duplicating process, describe its 
cost, equipment, method of duplica- 
tion, advantages over present meth- 
od, cost saving, etc. 

The fifth ingredient, the conclu- 
sion, is important because it should 
incite action on the part of the read- 
er. It contains a review of the facts 
in the body of the report and a 
clearly stated proposal or recom- 
mendation for action. 

Report writing may not be as 
simple as it sounds, but if you ap- 
proach it enthusiastically and in- 
clude these ingredients, you can 
develop an important form of 
managerial communication between 
yourself and your boss. 


Express dissatisfaction 

Any subordinate can be a yes- 
man. And any yes-man can be easily 
dispensed with. One way to further 
better relationships and to 
move up the line is to sever the con- 
nections that automatically set up 
the nod of approval every time the 
boss says something. Most bosses 


boss 


appreciate the employee who sensi- 
bly expresses his dissatisfaction, for 
in that way present methods are im- 
proved and new ideas are born. 
Dissatisfaction, when it’s not asso- 
ciated with the chronic malcontent, 
can be an asset to the boss and the 
business. 
Allen Hewlett, in Advanced Man- 
agement, reported: 
In the absence of serious psychic dis- 
turbances, the man who gripes about 
the work, his boss, and his company is 
better executive material than the man 
who either has no complaints (and 
may be emotionally subservient) or 
keeps them to himself (possibly be- 
cause he lacks courage to express 
them). There is evidence that the per- 
sonality characteristics that dispose a 
man to expressions of criticism are 
also the very ones essential to compe- 
tence, 


A single step 

An old Chinese adage says that a 
journey of a thousand miles begins 
with a single step. What single step 
are you taking in developing a better 
relationship with your boss? 

Do you approach him as you 
would want to be approached? Do 
you fill him in on what he needs to 
know? Do you understand the im- 
portance of controlling costs in your 
operation? Do you submit compact, 
useful reports? Are you supplying 
him with constructive, contempla- 
tive, and contagious ideas? @ 





JUS THE MINUTE you get satisfied with what you've got, the con- 


crete has begun to set in your head. 


—CHARLES KETTERING 
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Make 
| the Least 


By Ernest Schleusener 


Here’s how to clear away those stacks of paperwork 
standing between you and production. 


O YOU HAVE a pile of paper- 
D work on your desk that you 
just can’t seem to get to? Most su- 
pervisors do. 

As a_ production 
climbs higher in management, 
the volume of paperwork he 
must deal with increases; and it 
becomes more and more important 
for him to save time by dealing 
with it systematically. Time, they 
say, is money; actually, time is even 
more valuable, because money, at 
least, can be replaced—-and time 


supervisor 


cannot. 
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If you allow work to accumu- 
late, you pile up “get-acquainted” 
time each time you look at the 
same piece of paper and put off 
doing something about it. What's 
more, by the time you get around 
to taking action, it may be too late. 
With an efficient system, you can 
probably save as much as half the 
time you’ve been spending on pa- 
perwork—and get more done, 
rather than piling up backlogs of 
unfinished work. The most effi- 
cient system is to finish today’s 
paperwork today. 





When to tackle paperwork 

If paperwork takes less than 
about 20 per cent of your total 
working time, you can probably 
handle it most effectively by split- 
ting it up into two periods—one in 
the morning, one in the afternoon. 

If it takes more than 20 per cent 
of your time, you'll need more than 
two periods a day. You might, for 
instance, break up your production 
work once an hour to do some pa- 
perwork. If that isn’t practical, you 
might set aside half an hour or so, 
three or four times a day. However 
you split up the time, you'll find 
that alternating paperwork and 
production work gives you a re- 
freshing variety that will help you 
tackle both kinds of work more 
effectively. 

Whatever your method, be sure 
there’s some system to it. Just jump- 
ing from one pile of paper to an- 
other at random all day long won't 
help you accomplish much. When 
you're doing paperwork, plan to 
concentrate on it entirely. Don't, 
for instance, pick up some paper- 
work while you’re in the midst of 
a telephone conversation. Dividing 
your attention is not only impolite; 
it also tends to result in mistakes. 


How to tackle paperwork 


All paperwork can be divided 


into two major categories: work 
you receive and work you originate. 
Let’s look at the paperwork that 
comes in to you. 

Before you do anything at all 


with it, ask yourself if someone else 
—your assistant, for instance— 
could look it over first, and do some 
preliminary work or sorting. Per- 
haps he could sort out material that 
could be directly routed to someone 
else. Or he might put items like 
trade magazines, which you might 
want to take home to read at your 
leisure, right into your briefcase. 
Or you might delegate to him the 
job of handling certain items that 
don’t need your personal attention. 
You'll find that presorting saves 
you a considerable amount of time. 
And it should leave you with only 
the work that demands your per- 
sonal attention, on the job. 

When you first pick up a paper, 
immediately find out if it’s going to 
take several hours to handle. If so, 
and if you don’t have time at the 
moment—and if the matter can 
wait—put it on the bottom of the 
pile. Otherwise, try to take initial 
action right away. 

A mill supervisor had two “in 
baskets on his desk—one for in- 
coming orders, and one for corres- 
pondence and other paperwork. He 
handled all the orders as they came 
in, and worked on the material in 
the other “in” box during his sched- 
uled twice-a-day paperwork peri- 
ods. He found, by comparing his 
use of time before and after estab- 
lishing this procedure, that it saved 
him 25 minutes a day. 

Whether you’re going to take ac- 
tion on an item immediately or later 
on, try to read it through only once. 


” 
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If the paper may be written on, it’s 
a good idea to underline the impor- 
tant points as you come to them; 
then, when you answer or take other 
action, you won’t have to reread the 
whole thing to find the important 
facts and figures. If the paper may 
not be marked, makes notes of the 
important points on a_ separate 
piece of paper. 


Take action 


Remember that your goal is to 
take action immediately on what- 
ever you have just read. if you 
need more information, ask for it 
right away, and attach a note to the 
paper to remind you whom you 
asked for the information and when 
you expect to get it. 

If you can take immediate ac- 
tion, decide whether you should 
take it in writing, or orally, or both. 
If a local phone call will do, make 
the call now. Then make a note on 
the paper. If you have to write a 
longhand note or dictate a memo or 
letter, do it at once. If you need to 
assign work, do it now. 

It may be more efficient to ac- 
cumulate certain items and handle 
them all at once. For example, if 
your action is to be in the form of 
memos and letters, and you share a 
dictating machine with other super- 
visors, it might be better to accumu- 
late an hour’s dictation, rather than 
running back and forth several 
times to dictate short memos. 

If a conference is required, plan 
it now—it should be set up far 
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enough in advance so that everyone 
involved has time to prepare for it. 


Keep it moving 

When material is to be routed to 
someone else, start it on its way as 
soon as you have read it and taken 
appropriate action. That way, you 
don’t rehandle it and you don't 
keep other people waiting for it. 
Slow-moving paperwork is often a 
cause of expensive delays. And if 
you let it pile up, you may have 
trouble finding a paper you need in 
a hurry. 

In a company in Hartford, it gen- 
erally took more than a week from 
the customer’s order to the invoice 
date. After much effort and many 
changes in the flow of paperwork, 
the company was able to cut the 
time down to about one day! One 
of the biggest savings was eliminat- 
ing the time it used to take to find 
orders that had been buried in 
stacks of miscellaneous paperwork 
on people’s desks. 

Getting paperwork off your desk 
more quickly, and handling it in 
smaller batches, speeds waiting 
time considerably, especially if sev- 
eral people in your department 
have to handle each piece of paper. 

One of the country’s leading mail- 
order houses handles thousands of 
pieces of paper every day. It usu- 
ally takes just 20 minutes from the 
time the customer’s order is read 
until the merchandise is shipped. 
This company is one of the world’s 
most efficient paperwork handlers. 





An Organized Approach to Paperwork 


Split up paperwork into two or three work periods a day. 


Have someone presort and route material along when pos- 
sible; delegate work that doesn’t need your personal atten- 


tion. 


Take action immediately if possible, to save reading it twice. 


Keep flow of paperwork moving; handle it in small batches. 


Split longer jobs into smaller, manageable tasks. 


Be sure all paperwork you originate does its job. 


Use tickler files to keep track of unfinished work 


Keep papers only if there’s a reason. 


The longer jobs 

After you've taken care of the 
paperwork that can be done imme- 
diately, you have the longer jobs 
left—the ones at the bottom of the 
pile. 

Sometimes the reason you put oft 
such a job is that it looks too big 
to tackle. But there’s no rule that 
says you have to do it all at once. 
That’s why you should ask yourself 
three basic questions about the long 
paperwork jobs: 

1. Could you break the job down 
into several smaller tasks, and 
tackle those one at a time? 

2. Could you do part of the job 
and delegate other people to do 
part? 

3. Could you immediately com- 
plete some action on at least part of 
the job? 

When you’ve answered these 
questions, you end up with a series 
of small, manageable jobs which 
you can handle during your sched- 


uled paperwork periods. Try to 
work on them without interruption 
in the time you've set aside; and 
try to finish each job, or part of a 
job, as soon as you can. If you set 
them aside, you may tend to let 
them go until emergency 
forces you to get going on them 
again. And if you do, you may end 
up with several time-consuming 
jobs, each partly finished, and not 
enough time to finish any one. 

If you find a big paperwork job 
particularly overwhelming, it may 
be a good idea to ask your boss for 
help. But first start the job, asking 
yourself the three basic questions, 


some 


so that you can suggest some possi- 
ble solutions to your boss. 


Paperwork you originate 


Now let’s look at the paperwork 
you originate. You may be able to 
streamline it a good deal by analyz- 
ing it carefully in terms of its func- 
tion. Ask yourself: 
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Is this really action data? That 
is, does it contain all the informa- 
tion necessary to produce the 
proper action? If not, or if errors 
are made in the action that results, 
what’s wrong? Is the paper self-ex- 
planatory? Does it go to the right 
people at the right time? 

Consider the form of the paper- 
work in terms of its function. Have 
there been changes in the organiza- 
tion or in your operation that 
should be reflected in the paper- 
work? Could you combine or sim- 
plify some of it? Are some of your 
forms geared to the exceptional 
cases, rather than normal situa- 
tions? (If so, could you change 
them? ) 

How 


about eliminating paper- 


work? Are you filling out forms or 
writing reports that aren’t neces- 
sary? Reporting is often continued 


beyond its usefulness; and any 
work you eliminate helps you cut 
costs. 

What about the people who re- 
ceive the paperwork you originate? 
Why not check with them to see if 
it’s as useful as it could be? They 
may have some helpful suggestions. 
Some people may receive too much 
or too little information from you. 
Perhaps you could skip reporting to 
certain people except when they are 
directly concerned. 

It’s a good idea to review all 
your paperwork from time to time 
in the light of these questions. Re- 
member that you’re looking for re- 
sults—not for paperwork itself. 
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Unfinished work 

How do you keep track of un- 
finished paperwork? The most use- 
ful way is some form of tickler file. 
This system can be as simple as 
keeping notes on your desk calen- 
dar at the appropriate dates, which 
refer to alphabetical files or remind 
you to take care of certain jobs. 

Or, depending on your opera- 
tion, it can be a more complicated 
dated file, with material you must 
take care of right away in a folder 
marked with today’s date, and other 
folders for future dates. In the fu- 
ture-date folders, include material 
you should work on those days, 
plus reminders that you are to re- 
ceive further information to com- 
plete a project. You could also 
include a reminder to check results 
of a project or otherwise follow it 
up. 

Once the work has been satisfac- 
torily completed, transfer it to your 
regular file cabinet if you must keep 
it, or forward it—or, if possible, 
destroy it. 

“Destroy-date” files are useful 
for this purpose. Certain file folders 
can be marked “Destroy on (date)” 
or “Destroy at end of (year).” In 
this way, you can keep track of, 
and then get rid of, any material 
you want to keep just for a short 
time for reference or control. 


What to keep 


And that brings up an important 
question: What to keep? Most peo- 
ple tend to hang onto much more 





than they need, much longer than 
they need it—usually because they 
haven’t worked out criteria to de- 
termine what to keep and what to 
throw out. In the mail-order house 
mentioned earlier, no material 
whatsoever is kept on completed 
orders. Even the order itself is sent 
back to the customer. 

Most supervisors, however, do 
need to keep some records. Some 
paperwork, like signed orders, or 
contracts, or certain accounting in- 
formation, must be kept as a matter 
of company policy or government 
regulations. Even this can often be 
sent to dead-storage files at the end 
of the year. 

But with other paperwork, the 
decision to keep or throw away isn’t 
so clear cut. Partly, you have to 
base your decision on experience. 
How often, for example, have you 
been asked to refer to certain past 
information? How far back do these 
requests usually go? 

The best criterion of all is that 
anything you keep should be kept 
for a reason. Otherwise, it should 
be destroyed. Unnecessary paper- 
work only clutters your files; and it 
takes more time to find what you 
need when you need it—which is 
one reason that it’s costly. 


Single file 


But what do you do with mate- 
rial you have a reason to keep? 
Many supervisors have found that 
if they keep their records in just one 
file cabinet, they can keep them 





Single File 

For most production supervisors, 
one four-drawer file is sufficient. At 
the end of each year, move con- 
tents of the first and second draw- 
ers down one drawer; destroy or 
send to storage files anything you 
can. Here’s a cross section of what 
each drawer should contain: 





Current 
year’s files 





Last year’s 
files 





Necessary records 
older than last year’s 





Catalogues, books, 
other reference material 











well under control. For most pro- 
duction supervisors, a single file 
cabinet is enough. If you have more, 
you'll find yourself—or someone 
else—spending too much time fil- 
ing, instead of doing more impor- 
tant work. 

Here’s how the 
net” concept works: 

You use a four-drawer file cabi- 
net. In the bottom drawer, keep 
catalogues, books, and other gen- 
eral reference materials. The bot- 
tom drawer is best for this because 
1) it’s low, so you can see material 
of various sizes easily; and 2) books 
and catalogues are usually heavy; 
if they were kept in the top draw- 
er, they might make the cabinet top 
heavy when the drawer was opened. 


“single-file-cabi- 
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The second drawer from the bot- 
tom is used for any paperwork older 
than last year’s. It may contain ma- 
terials—if they're important—as 
old as the department itself. 

The third drawer from the bot- 
tom is used for last year’s paper- 
work. This is a useful file, because 
you're often called upon for infor- 
mation about the past year; and 
you may want to refer to these rec- 
ords for comparison. 

The top drawer should hold the 
current year’s files. If the drawer 
becomes too full, take time to cull 
out any unnecessary papers. Some- 
times you can get rid of a paper 
simply by noting the information on 
a related record already in the file. 
That way, one piece of paper can 
serve the function of several. 


Cleaning out the files 


Early each year, review the ma- 
terial in the second and third file 
drawers to see what can be de- 
stroyed. You may find some mate- 
rial that needs new attention and 
action; perhaps what was done has 
become undone; or, perhaps, it can 
be further improved as new devel- 
opments arise. Transfer what’s left 
in the third drawer from the bottom 
to the drawer below. 

In this way, you can move the 
material in the top drawer to the 
next drawer each year, and review 
it only once a year when you're 
ready to weed it out. 

If you find that you’ve already 
filled the top drawer within the 
first few months of the year, the 
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system isn’t working. Either you’re 
keeping more than you should, or 
you should make some changes. 
Usually you'll find you’re accumu- 
lating one particular kind of mate- 
rial, which can either be destroyed 
or kept somewhere else. 

If, in your particular situation, 
you handle an especially heavy 
load of paperwork, you may, of 
course, need more than one file cab- 
inet. If so, apply the same princi- 
ple, using, say, two drawers for 
current material, two for last year’s 
records, and so on, and cleaning 
out the files in the same way. 

The general office supervisor in 
one company pushed hard for the 
adoption of the single-file idea 
throughout his company. When the 
idea was accepted and put into ef- 
fect, the company saved not only a 
great deal of time, but $3,000 a 
year in new filing cabinets that it 
would otherwise have bought. 


You set the pace 


Improvement starts with you. If 
you handle paperwork efficiently, 
without wasting time, you can ask 
your subordinates to follow your 
example—and you'll find that they 
will cooperate. 

Improving your methods can help 
you cut costs by making the least 
of your paperwork—and the most 
of your time. @ 


This is the twelfth in a series of 
articles on cost reduction. Part 13 
will discuss cutting costs by elimi- 
nating work. 











By Morris Stone 
Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


ls Overtime Optional ? 


N NEGOTIATING a union contract, 
I the management of a storage-bat- 
tery manufacturing company in- 
sisted on a clause which reserved 
for the employer “the right to de- 
termine the schedule of hours of 


work.” After some bargaining, the 
union agreed. Management hoped 
this would put an end to arguments 
about scheduling of overtime and 
the right of foremen to insist that 
employees put in extra hours when 


necessary. 

Unfortunately, it soon became 
evident that the old problem still ex- 
isted. The trouble started one Fri- 
day afternoon, about an hour be- 
fore the end of the shift, when a 
rush order came in from one of the 
company’s best customers. Check- 
ing the stock, the general foreman 
saw that he had enough batteries 
of the required sizes, but four men 
in the box shop and shipping de- 
partment would have to work on 
Saturday to get the batteries deliv- 
ered to the freight yards. 


Of the first four men who were 
told to report the next day, three re- 
fused. 

The foreman didn’t take the 
time to argue with them; he contin- 
ued to ask others to work until he 
got four volunteers. Early on Mon- 
day morning, however, he issued 
warning notices to those who had 
declined. 

This resulted in a_ grievance 
which eventually went before an ar- 
bitrator. 

The union insisted that the 
voluntary nature of overtime was 
not affected by the contract clause 
giving management the right to 
schedule hours. “You can schedule 
whatever hours you like,” explained 
the chief shop steward, “but that 
does not mean a man can’t refuse 
an overtime assignment, especially 
on short notice. 

“Some of the employees who 
refused had good reasons, but 
the foreman didn’t want to listen.” 

“Time was too short for argu- 
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ments and discussions,” answered employees. The contract gives him 


the company’s attorney. “The em- the right to direct them to work and 
ployer doesn’t have to plead with to discipline them if they refuse.” 


How would you decide this case? 


For the union? 
For the company? 
Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 54. 


An Apple for the Robot 
“YOU MISSED THE POINT; let me explain again,” the teacher said 
to the student. The teacher is a robot named Mr. Atd 1. 

rhe talkative Mr. Atd (Automatic Teaching Device), along with 
53 other mechanical colleagues, teaches electronics, physics, and 
mathematics at the New York Institute of Technology. The robot 
is a console equipped with a screen, earphone, and rows of buttons; 
lessons are inscribed on magnetic tape, and pictures or diagrams are 
flashed on the screen. The robot tests comprehension during its lec- 
tures by asking questions, which the students answer by pressing 
buttons. A correct answer brings a prompt “well done” from the 
robot. 

Mr. Atd is only one of many robots now in use by both schools 
and industry. The machines range from simple, battery-operated de- 
vices for teaching multiplication tables to primary students to com- 
plicated $4,975 Auto Tutors, which have just gone into service at 
Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, to teach electronics to airmen. 

At Harvard University, 250 freshmen recently completed a course 
in human behavior—taught by machines. Machine-tutored courses in 
elementary Russian and the Old Testament are being prepared at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. New York City, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles public schools, among others, are cautiously stepping 
up the use of automated teaching aids. Business firms, too, are be- 
ginning to use the devices for indoctrinating insurance agents and 
for on-the-job training of assembly-line workers. 

Although the application of such devices in industry so far is 
limited, a number of new developments look promising. Hughes Air- 
craft Company, for instance, makes an instructional device called 
Video-Sonics, which looks like a portable TV set with earphones 
and is used both for training new workers and as an aid in assembly. 
The company has had an 80 per cent reduction in rejected as- 
semblies—and a sharp slash in training time for new workers. 

—GENE BYLINsky in The Wall Street Journal 
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Put the Lid 


on Larceny! 


By Roy C. Taylor 


Most employees are honest— 
but the few black sheep can create 
a big problem for the supervisor. 


TRUSTED EMPLOYEE has an 
A elaborate workshop—equipped 
entirely with tools stolen from his 
employer. 

An employee sells a safe combi- 
nation—there’s burglary 
several days later. 

Valuable metals are 
out of a plant, hidden in scrap ma- 


a_ costly 
smuggled 


terials. 

A clerk fakes a burglary to cover 
accumulated shortages for which he 
was responsible. 

These are just four examples of 
the many thousands of employee 
crimes that victimize business every 
year. Do they have to happen? Not 
if an adequate dose of preventive 
medicine is administered in time— 
by the supervisor as well as higher 
management. 

Each of these crimes was made 
possible by management—through 
poor control and protection meth- 
ods and operating inefficiencies 


that concealed dishonest activities. 
Here’s what investigations _ re- 
vealed: 

The first employee was able to 
steal tools for his workshop because 
there was inadequate analysis of ex- 
pense items, a poor control system 
for requisitioning tools and shop 
supplies, and a faulty package-pass 
system. 

The second employee was able to 
sell the safe combination because 
the company was careless in assign- 
ing responsibility and authority. 

The third employee was able to 
smuggle out valuable metals main- 
ly because the vehicle-pass system 
was ineffectual. 

The fourth employee felt forced 
to fake a burglary to cover up sub- 
stantial shortages caused by inef- 
ficiencies in housekeeping, receiving 
and requisition methods, record 
keeping, and inventory controls. 
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It can’t happen here 

A supervisor has a great stake in 
making sure that these crimes can’t 
happen in his department. Look at 
the damage that can be done to 
himself, his department, and his 
company by just one case of pre- 
ventable crime: He may be blamed 
for allowing the crime to happen; 
work may slow down during the in- 
vestigation; morale of other em- 
ployees may be affected, particular- 
ly if suspicion is directed at them. 
The company can be hurt in other 
ways, too: the expense of hiring and 
training a new employee; the cost of 
investigation; unfavorable publicity; 
possible increase in the fidelity-bond 
premium; effect on officers, direc- 
tors, and stockholders; impairment 
of suppliers’ and customers’ confi- 
dence. 

Most employees are honest and 
will resist temptation. But it takes 
only one dishonest person to do all 
this damage. 


can't 
happen here,” the supervisor 
should analyze the opportunities for 
crime in his own department and 
take steps to eliminate them. By 
doing this, he will protect not only 
himself and the company, but hon- 
est employees who might fall under 


Rather than say, “It 


suspicion if a theft or fraud oc- 
curred. 


Why do people steal? 

Before preventive 
measures, let’s why and 
how employees commit crimes, and 
the danger signals that can give 


discussing 
consider 


away their dishonest activities. 

Why do employees steal? A 
study of more than 1,000 cases of 
employee dishonesty in a number of 
companies disclosed these principal 
reasons: 

1. Living beyond income, with 
debts incurred before and/or since 
employment. 

2. Gambling, liquor, and ques- 
tionable associates. 

3. Illness, 
other misfortunes. 


hospital bills, and 


The “how” of crime 


The “how” of employee crime is 
a long and varied list of methods 
used to bilk employers. Culled from 
the 200 and more techniques that 
have been used, here are 25 of the 
most common—rated on a 
from 1 to 6 according to the possi- 
bility of occurrence. In taking pre- 
ventive 


scale 


measures, the supervisor 
should not ignore the lower-rated 
methods; they may be costly even 


though they don’t occur often. 


Possibility of Occurrence 


Retail Wholesale 
Pilfering stamps 2 1 3 


Manufacturing 


Stealing cash 4 1 1 
1OU’s and employees’ worthless 
checks 
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Possibility of Occurrence 


Retail Wholesale 
Failing to record transactions 4 3 
Destroying or altering sales 
recordings 
Delaying or altering daily 
deposits 
Falsifying or altering petty 
cash vouchers 


Manipulating disbursements to 
suppliers and others 


Falsification of traveling-expense 
accounts 

Falsifying inventories 

Stealing finished goods 

Stealing hand tools, supplies, 
valuable metals 

Stealing power tools and other 
equipment 

Falsifying billing and credit 
memos 


Falsifying shipping records 


Manipulating collections of 


customers’ accounts 

Stealing collections 
Unwarranted discounts and 
allowances 

Manipulating ledger accounts 
Falsifying payrolls 

Falsifying waste records and 
salvage handling 

Selling use of keys 

Selling combinations of safes 
Misusing company blank checks 
Pilfering checks coming in, going 
out 


Manufacturing 
4 
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Weather eye out 

Although a supervisor shouldn’t 
be a snoop, he should try to acquire 
some of Sherlock Holmes’s talent 
for keen observation. By being alert 
for signs of skulduggery, he can 
stop dishonest activities that other- 
wise might go on for years. He 
should look out for these danger 
signals, keeping in mind that they 
are only clues to possible employee 
dishonesty: 

1. Borrowing small amounts con- 
stantly from fellow employees. 

2. Collectors or creditors appear- 
ing at the office or plant, and exces- 
sive stalling of creditors over the 
phone. 

3. Tendency to cover up ineffi- 
ciencies and “plug” figures to make 
them balance. Employees who are 
able to cover up mistakes may be 
tempted to go on to deliberate ma- 
nipulations. 

4. Replying to questions with ex- 
planations that don’t make sense. 

5. Mannerisms that show tension 
and fear. A man stealing tools may 
show it by the way he walks as he 
tries to hide the loot. 

6. Excessive gambling, drinking, 
night clubbing. 

7. Associating with questionable 
characters. 

8. A suddenly higher standard of 
living that has no reasonable ex- 
planation. 

Some signs of this might be brag- 
ging about material wealth and/or 
flashing large amounts of money. 

9. Refusing to leave custody of 
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records during the working day. 

10. Never taking a vacation. 

11. Shunning a promotion. 

12. Extended illness of employ- 
ee or member of his family, with- 
out visible means of paying the 
bills. (Management ought, in any 
case, to ask an employee in this 
kind of trouble whether he needs 
help to tide him over.) 

13. Rewriting records 
“they're not neat enough.” 


because 


Lock the barn door 


Uncovering employee dishonesty 
can help cut losses, but usually not 
before there’s serious damage. Lock- 
ing the barn door before the horse 
is stolen should be management’s 
goal. And it can be done, with a 
permanent program of protection 


and prevention that is alertly main- 
tained by supervisors. 

Though not a cure-all, properly 
installed and policed internal con- 
trols can keep employee theft to a 
minimum. More and more systems 
are being designed to make it dif- 
ficult for an employee to start steal- 
ing or to continue successfully. 


Controls to the rescue 


Here’s a striking example of how 
internal controls rescued one busi- 
ness: Although it should have been 
profitable, this large busy garage 
and service station had a bad cost 
record caused largely by disappear- 
ance, breakage, and lack of main- 
tenance of tools, plus considerable 
thieving of salable items and poor 





over-all housekeeping. Taking over 
the business, a new owner immedi- 
ately made six basic changes: 

1. On the garage wall he put up 
a large board on which were painted 
the outlines of the more commonly 
pilfered hand and power tools and 
other small, expensive items of 
equipment, with brackets to hold 
each unit. At the close of each day, 
the owner could see at a glance if 
all the tools were in their respective 
places, cleaned and oiled. 

2. He painted the interior of the 
garage with bright colors to stimu- 
late good housekeeping. 

3. He made specific allocations 
of authority and responsibility, and 
saw that they were followed. 

4. He set up sales and operating 
budgets, both as guides to profits 
and for control of expenses. 

5. He established controls on 
buying, selling, and accounting ac- 
tivities. 

6. To stop thieving of salable 
items, he required daily counts of 
the units for comparison with the 
master stock control, followed up by 
a detailed month-end inventory. 
Any discrepancies were investigat- 
ed. 

These measures contributed 
greatly to the increased profits 
earned by the business after the new 
owner took over. 


Answer some questions 


Before you decide what methods 
you can use to prevent employee 
dishonesty in your department, de- 


termine which risks are the most im- 
portant and should be safeguarded, 
and which are minor enough to let 
go. 

You might ask 
questions: 

1. If this were my business, how 
far would I go in trying to prevent 
employee dishonesty? (Remember 
that even though it isn’t your own 
business, a case of preventable dis- 
honesty in your department reflects 
on you.) 

2. What types of dishonesty 
could occur in my department? 

3. How attractive are the oppor- 
tunities for each type? 

4. How effective are the controls 
now in force? 


yourself these 


Specific controls 


Once these questions have been 
answered, you can consider estab- 
lishing specific controls. Here are 
some basic principles: 

Establish dual responsibility. 
Work should be subdivided so that 
no one employee entirely controls 
any record or transaction involving 
money or valuable property. Check 
and review procedures should be es- 
tablished so that an employee can 
verify the work of others. Here are 
some examples: 

1. Making sure that employees 
who maintain inventory records, or 
employees primarily responsible for 
inventory, do not do the annual 
physical counting of inventory 
charged to them. 

2. Barring people who approve 
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HOW CONTROLS WORK ———— 


Every situation requires its own particular internal controls to 
prevent employee dishonesty. Here are three specific situations and 
some of the measures that can be taken in each. 


Preventing Tool Losses 
in a Manufacturing Company: 


Secure cribs and stockrooms against 
forced entry; and permit only au- 
thorized people to enter. 

Eliminate unnecessary records; main- 
tain necessary records accurately. 
Personally inspect and approve stock- 

replacement requisitions. 

Make periodic, detailed inventories. 

Investigate any shortages revealed by 
inventory. 

Watch for alterations 
withdrawal slips. 
Check occasionally with employees 
signing these slips, especially if 

withdrawals are running high. 

Consider marking the more desirable 
tools. 

Avoid unnecessary accumulation of 
tools in the shop. 

Inspect package passes carefully after 
their return to the signer, to make 
sure they’re not being misused. 


in approved 


Preventing Fraud in House-to- 
House Collection of Accounts: 


Give customers a sample receipt form 
and a copy of the identification card 


that all account collectors carry. 
These should be marked “Sample.” 

Make it clear to customers that they 
should insist on the prenumbered 
receipt form for all payments. 

Issue collectors’ receipt books in nu- 
merical sequence as needed, to in- 
sure prompt accounting for collec- 
tions. 

Have daily accounting and require col- 
lectors’ receipt books for reconcilia- 
tion of money and stubs. 

Verify balances on specific accounts 
independently, especially past-due 
accounts. 

Have verifications made by people 
other than the collectors, the cashier, 
or the bookkeeper. 


Preventing Theft of Valuable 
Metals in Scrap and Salvage 
Disposal: 


Provide special cribs for valuable met- 
als. 

Set up accurate records of metals. 

Supervise loading to prevent substitu- 
tion. 

Watch for valuable metals in boxes or 
barrels. 

Check route of scrap trucks to make 
sure they go straight to dump. 





payments on invoices from parttici- 
pating in the actual receipt of sup- 
plies or materials. 

Keep the means of testing the 
controls secret. Employees should 
know that there are controls, but 
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they shouldn’t know what specific 
checks and reviews are used. 

Spot check. Employees should 
know that spot checks of all opera- 
tions are a normal part of manage- 
ment control. For example: When 





perpetual inventory records are 
kept by an employee outside the 
stockroom, it is possible to exercise 
effective over-all controls from the 
stockroom by the use of prenum- 
bered requisitions. A selective phys- 
ical count of certain items in stock 
can be made at frequent intervals 
and then compared with the balance 
shown on the perpetual inventory. 
If the stock on hand does not agree 
with recorded figures, it’s time for 
an investigation. 

Investigate security conditions 
periodically. Here’s what a typi- 
cal inspection might include: 

1. The condition of security de- 
vices like locks, alarms, and fences. 

2. The presence of merchandise 
in vulnerable or unauthorized are- 
as. 

3. Large accumulations of dam- 
aged or salvaged merchandise. 

4. Delays in processing return- 
able merchandise. 

5. Any unprocessed documents, 
like delayed invoices, shipping and 
receiving records, or bills for ma- 
terials. 

6. Inadequate safeguarding of 
key control documents, like pur- 
chase orders, production records, or 
inventory sheets. 

Don’t set impossible goals. It’s 
important to know the capabilities 
of your employees. Requiring them 


to meet an unrealistic goal, quota, 
or budget can create resentment or 
feelings of failure. And these feel- 
ings—coupled with need or greed 
and the opportunity to steal—can 
lead to dishonesty. 

Check carefully before hiring. 
Careless hiring for a responsible 
position has often led to disaster. 
Recently an employee was arrested 
for stealing $60,000 from his firm. 
With a record of four arrests and a 
jail term on charges of forgery, 
grand larceny, and a payroll stick- 
up (unknown to the company, but 
easily ascertainable), he had been 
hired as an accountant in the con- 
troller’s office. 

Bond employees in_ sensitive 
positions. Experience has shown 
that employees who know they are 
bonded are far less likely to steal 
than those who are unbonded or 
those who don’t know they’re bond- 
ed, 

Rest assured... 

Even putting all these principles 
into action may not stop employee 
dishonesty cold. But if you’ve in- 
stalled a carefully worked-out sys- 
tem of internal controls, you can 
sleep more easily in the knowledge 
that you've reduced the opportuni- 
ties for crime to a minimum in your 
department. 





THE EASIEST THING of all is to deceive one’s self; for what a man 
wishes he generally believes to be true. 


DEMOSTHENES 
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reasoning, your decisions. 


problem. 





LET'S GET DOWN TO 4h 


I f gp cases> 4 


Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve these problems? 
As you consider each case, you might jot down your questions, your 


Or, discuss the cases with a group of people—fellow supervisors, family, 
friends. You'll find that each person has his own way of looking at the 








Quality —or Quantity ? 


AVE RAYMOND supervises the 
D quality department of an elec- 
tronic-tube manufacturer. In his 
section, operators use electronic 
equipment to make readings of tube 
performance, which they plot on a 
chart for the use of a quality-control 
engineer. The engineer determines 
from these charts whether or not to 
pass each lot of tubes tested. 

Recently the company’s indus- 
trial-engineering department got in 
touch with Dave and told him that a 
time study in another plant had in- 
dicated that this work could be 
done faster, without disturbing the 
accuracy of the readings. When he 
saw the findings, Dave decided to 
try to raise the productivity of his 
department. He asked for the help 





CCC 


TILLER 


of the industrial-engineering depart- 
ment in this effort. 

Dave called group meetings of all 
the operators. He showed them the 
other plant’s time-study figures, and 
urged them to raise productivity. 
“We must improve output for the 
company to remain competitive,” 
Dave said. “After all, that’s the 
most intelligent way to protect our 
own jobs.” 

Nobody said much in response; 
there were no objections, but there 
was also little enthusiasm. 

The program started this morn- 
ing in Unit A, with industrial engi- 
neers detailed to observe the opera- 
tors and to suggest to them how they 
might increase their production. 

Just before lunch, Mary and 


TL 


This case was contributed by A. H. Serafini, Receiving Tube Operations, Sylvania 
Electronic Tubes division of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Brookville, Pennsylvania. 
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Helen, two of the senior operators, 
marched into Dave’s office. “Please 
call off your dogs,” said Mary. “We 
can’t work with those stop-watch 
artists breathing down our backs.” 

“We thought our work was im- 
portant,” Helen added. “The qual- 
ity engineer tells us to make careful 
readings and give him a chart he 
can trust. 

“But with these fellows around, 
all of us a. getting pretty 
nervous. We're making mistakes 
and having to do the readings over 
again—so we're slower, and that 
makes us even more nervous. Qual- 


ity engineering wants perfection, 


and these industrial engineers want 
to speed us up. What do you really 
want from us anyway—quality or 
quantity?” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. If you were Dave, how would you handle this immediate 


situation? 











2. What do you think of Dave’s preparations for productivity 


improvement? Do you think a different approach might have 


yielded better results? 











3. In the conflict between demands for quality and for produc- 


tivity, how can a supervisor find the answer? 











4. Can you suggest any changes in the way the productivity 
program should be handled from now on? 
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Readers Discuss @{-J, ® Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of December’s case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











The Faked Job Ticket 
(December, page 28) 


Case synopsis: 

When Agnes Mitchell, sewing-room supervisor at Durable, 
Inc., inspected the sewing room, she reprimanded Doris Blake, 
a learner, for a crooked seam and emphasized to the group that 
Durable’s reputation for quality must be upheld. Doris objected 
angrily that she couldn’t work for perfection and still keep 
increasing her output. Agnes said she was confident that in time 
Doris would double her output, but cautioned her not to sacrifice 
quality for quantity. 

The next morning, Agnes noticed that Doris had faked a job 
ticket to make her output seem higher than it was. Doris wouldn't 
receive extra pay for it, because her piecework earnings didn’t 
yet equal the $1.00 minimum she was receiving. But once she 
exceeded the minimum, she would receive extra pay for in- 
creased output and a successful fake would cost the company 
money. 





Doris was 18, and this was her first job. Agnes weighed sev- 
eral methods of handling the situation; then called Doris into 
her office. 


Grounds for dismissal 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Agnes acted unwisely when she 
made an example of Doris’ work— 
although this may not have been her 
intention. She should have explained 
company policy to Doris privately 
and waited for a more opportune 
moment to speak to the group. 
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Doris probably faked the job tick- 
et to impress Agnes and avoid draw- 
ing more criticism to herself. 

Agnes should point out to Doris 
the seriousness of her offense and 
explain to her that although the al- 
teration did not in this case cost the 
company money, the offense is usu- 
ally grounds for dismissal. 








Agnes might add that she doesn’t 
believe Doris committed the offense 
maliciously. She should also say that 
she hadn’t intended to make an ex- 
ample of Doris, but rather to present 
constructive criticism to the entire 
group. 

Finally, Agnes should emphasize 
that any more faked tickets would 
bring immediate She 
should invite Doris to bring any 
problems to her office for discussion 
and solution. 

—R. K. Stuart, C. A. 

Staff Assistant to the Comptroller, 
Computing Devices of Canada, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 


dismissal. 


A sense of pride 


tO THE EDITOR: 

Agnes should realize that Doris 
faked the job ticket in an upset 
state of mind. 


If I were Agnes, I would consider 
where I failed Doris. For instance, 
in her anxiety to correct a mistake, 
Agnes criticized Doris in front of 
the group. An 18-year-old on her 
first job needs approval tremen- 
dously. Doris got angry about the 
criticism because she was insulted. 
Agnes should criticize only in pri- 
vate, and praise in public. 

If Agnes had done a good job of 
training, the present situation would 
probably have been avoided. Did 
she follow the best procedure for 
teaching a new employee? The best 
method I know involves six steps: 
|) Prepare the trainee for what she 
will learn; 2) demonstrate and ex- 
plain the process; 3) let her try it 
herself and correct her; 4) let her 
repeat the corrected method; 5) put 
her on her own; and 6) double-check 
and praise her for what she has 
mastered. 





WIN A 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your most in- 
teresting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each case or solu- 
tion accepted for publication a copy of Leadership on the Job: 
Guides to Good Supervision, the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let's Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 


VISORY MANAGEMENT, 


than February 28. 


American 
1515 Broadway, New York 36,N. Y. 
Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 


BOOK! 


Management Association, 
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Agnes could have shown Doris 
letters of praise from satisfied cus- 
tomers. Merely proclaiming that 
Durable has a reputation for quality 
won’t instill pride in employees. 

Agnes might have used a wall 
chart to show what an average learn- 
er turns out during her first week, 
second week, and so on, until she 
reaches an_ acceptable _ plateau. 
Trainees who develop according to 
the chart would have confidence in 
themselves. Those who fall below 
average might need a few tips on 
how to work faster without losing 
quality. 

During the first week especially, 
Agnes should have praised Doris 
for her accomplishment, if possible. 
As a supervisor, Agnes is responsi- 
ble for giving Doris a sense of pride 
in her work. 

—HENRY WOON 
Management Analyst, Oakland Na- 
val Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. 


Out of line 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Agnes was out of line when she 
openly reprimanded Doris. Her re- 
marks were uncalled for at that time 
and place, and served only to em- 
barrass and antagonize Doris. Even 
worse, she let all the girls know that 
Doris had been guilty of substandard 
work. This is to be expected from a 
learner; a quiet comment would 
have sufficed. When Agnes tried to 
soothe Doris by saying that she 
would be doing twice as much in 
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time, Doris probably thought it 
meant that she would have to do 

twice as much to keep her job. 
In any training period, learners 
should be handled gently. They are 
nervous and unsure of themselves, 
and should be put at ease instead of 
on the defensive. Agnes should also 
have taken into account Doris’ youth 
and the fact that this is her first job. 
Doris should definitely be repri- 
manded for the faked job ticket— 
in Agnes’ office. Agnes should apol- 
ogize to Doris, not for her remarks, 
but for making them in front of the 
group of learners. She should let 
Doris know that the faked ticket had 
been noticed immediately, but 
would be forgotten as long as it 

never happened again. 

—GEORGE R. HOECHERI 
Production Supervisor, Frito Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Patience and understanding 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Successful supervision demands 
patience and understanding, partic- 
ularly with trainees. Doris needed 
encouragement and constructive crit- 
icism—but Agnes acted with im- 
patience, sarcasm, and a lack of 
understanding. She violated a basic 
rule of supervision when she em- 
barrassed Doris in front of the 
group. Doris may have faked the job 
ticket because of resentment or, pos- 
sibly, because she wanted to avoid 
further embarrassment. Perhaps she 
felt that since she wouldn’t receive 





pay for the extra ticket, she could 
continue faking job tickets until she 
increased her output enough to do 
without them. 

Before talking with Doris, Agnes 
should analyze the problem. What 
went wrong? How could she have 
handled the situation without caus- 
ing unpleasantness and embarrass- 
ment? How can she motivate con- 
scientious effort? Agnes should also 
examine the training procedure. 
The theory that if the learner hasn't 


learned, the teacher hasn’t taught 
may be applicable in this case. 
Agnes shouldn’t make a federal 
case of the incident when she talks 
with Doris. She should clarify com- 
pany policy on productivity, work 
quality, and job standards, and em- 
phasize that there must be no more 
faked job tickets. 
—Marcus L. PERRY 
Supervisor, Tax and Lien Division, 
Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, California 


CORRECTION: We regret that in the December issue of SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, page 34, the name of a reader who con- 
tributed a comment on a case was misspelled. The correct name 


is G. T. Scoggin. 


—ED. 





“| understand you're looking for an honest leader of men.” 
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By Lee Stern 


How to keep repair bills from wearing 
a hole in your budget. 


FRENCHMAN on his first visit to 
A this country was amazed and 
delighted recently when he found 
that he could buy good handker- 
chiefs at a five-and-ten-cent store 
for only a dime each. He was equal- 
ly amazed, but not so delighted, 
when he found that having them 
laundered at his hotel cost him 15 
cents each. 

He thus learned his first lesson 
in one of the great American prob- 
lems—‘It’s not the initial cost, it’s 
the upkeep.” Of course, the solu- 
tion to his difficulty was easy; he 
merely threw away his handker- 
chiefs whenever they got dirty, and 
bought new ones. For millions of 
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Americans, confronted with an $18 
repair bill for a $20 radio—or a 
$150 repair bill for a television set 
that sells for $250—this continuing 
dilemma is not so easily resolved. 

For each dollar spent annually 
for home appliances, it’s estimated 
that about a quarter is spent for re- 
pairs. Even legitimate repair bills 
can wear a hole in the strongest 
budget—and incompetent, irrespon- 
sible, and downright illegitimate re- 
pairmen can inflate these bills to 
gigantic proportions. 

What can you do to protect your- 
self against outrageous overcharges, 
misleading promises, and shoddy 
workmanship? Unfortunately, very 





little can be done after the fact. It’s 
always difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to get satisfaction after the 
damage has been done, and there’s 
no legal against shoddy 
work. You can, however, protect 
yourself by learning as much as 
possible about the appliances them- 
their main- 


defense 


selves and necessary 


tenance. 


Before you buy 


Here, for example, is what you 
should look for when you’re shop- 
ping for a new electric appliance: 

The guarantee or warranty 1s 
only as good as the company be- 
hind it. No amount of coaxing, or 
threats of legal action, can force an 
organization to make necessary re- 
pairs or to replace parts if it doesn’t 
have the facilities to do so. Check 
on who will make good on the 
guarantee—the dealer or the manu- 
facturer. Will deficient appliances 
or parts have to be sent to the manu- 
facturer? (Consider the trouble in- 
volved in crating and shipping a 
washing machine.) Where is the 
nearest service center? If possible, 
try to buy from a reputable dealer 
who has his own service depart- 
ment. 

Read the guarantee carefully to 
learn exactly what it includes. Many 
guarantees cover only parts, not la- 
bor. Others cover everything except 
the motor—one of the most expen- 
sive parts to replace or repair. None 
covers damage caused by the own- 
er’s misuse or misunderstanding of 


the appliance—so learn all you can 
about its operation before you start 
using it. Also, ask for a demonstra- 
tion at the time the appliance is in- 
stalled, to make sure that you won't 
be blamed later for mechanical de- 
fects. 

Simplicity. The simpler the ap- 
pliance is to operate, the easier it 
will usually be to repair. Check on 
the accessibility of tuning knobs, 
heating elements, timers, motors, 
and controls of any kind. Find out 
if small parts are readily available. 

The service warranty. This addi- 
tional guarantee, available at extra 
cost with many major appliances, 
usually covers all repairs for a year. 
It may cost from $25 to $50 a year 
(or more) for a television set, $5 to 
$10 a year for a refrigerator or 
home freezer. It may be worth 
while—but only if the original guar- 
antee doesn’t cover replacement or 
repair of the larger and more ex- 
pensive parts—and if you can get 
the service from a nearby repair- 
man. In most cases, however, you 
won't have to spend $50 a year for 
TV_ repairs—especially during the 
first year. 


Check list for repairs 


But what happens if you already 
have a refrigerator, TV set, or wash- 
ing machine that’s working badly? 
If the necessary repairs are not cov- 
ered by the original guarantee, or 
by a service warranty, you can safe- 
guard yourself by considering these 
questions: 
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Do you really need a repairman? 
In many cases, a repairman will 
charge the same amount (from $5 
to $10 an hour in most parts of the 
country) for tightening a screw as 
for overhauling a motor. Many re- 
pair calls are unnecessary. Check 
these points before calling: Be sure 
the appliance is plugged in and that 
the outlet is working. If a washing 
machine seems sluggish, be sure it’s 
not because of oversudsing—using 
too many suds, which slow down 
the cleaning action (many dish- 
washers, too, perform better with 
low-sudsing detergents). If the oven 
is smoking, clean it thoroughly be- 
fore you decide it needs an over- 
haul. An out-of-focus TV picture 
can sometimes be sharpened if a 
screw on a control knob is tightened, 
or a little glue is used on it. Check 
to see that no hairpins or other ob- 
jects are jamming the drain of the 
washing machine or the intake of 
the vacuum cleaner. Make sure the 
circuit is not overloaded—try using 
the appliance with the lights out 
and all other appliances shut off. 

Is there an authorized service 
bureau in your area for the ailing 
appliance? You can look it up in 
your telephone book or ask the 
dealer who sold you the appliance. 
If the appliance is small, you may 
consider sending it back to the 
manufacturer for repairs, but this 
kind of service is often slow. 

Do you know anything about the 
repairman? There’s no way to be 
sure that a repairman is reliable, 
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but these precautions may help. Try 
to choose one on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend whose opinion you 
respect. Failing that, ask the local 
Better Business Bureau if there 
have been any complaints about 
the repairman you're planning to 
call. 


Repair rackets 


Especially in television repairing, 


rackets are Watch out 
for misleading or “bait” advertise- 
ments, often mentioning “guaran- 
teed TV service, only $2.” The 
National Better Business Bureau re- 
ports that no reputable service com- 
pany uses this kind of ad, and that 
it is impossible to give honest serv- 
ice at one standard price. 

Once he gets into your house, the 
gyp may insist on taking your set 
“to the shop” for repairs. Remem- 
ber that at least nine out of ten diffi- 
culties can be repaired on the spot 
—in your home. Once your appli- 
ance leaves the house, you may be 
willing to pay almost anything to 
get it back. If one repairman sug- 
gests taking the appliance out, you 
might double-check by consulting 
another. 

And don’t give the repairman any 
leads that he may decide to follow 
up—at your expense. Don’t call and 
say, “I think the motor’s shot.” Just 
describe the symptoms, and give 
him the model and number of your 
appliance. Otherwise, he may pro- 
pose to replace the motor, when the 
only difficulty is a loose wire. 


common. 





Money savers 

Here are some other money-sav- 
ing points to consider: 

Get service instructions. It would 
be handy to have a single do-it-your- 
self repair book that would tell you 
how to make small repairs on elec- 
trical appliances. But many experts 
feel that the models differ so widely 
in design and construction that no 
general book can be recommended. 
Ask the dealer for the specific man- 
ual or instruction book for every 
appliance you buy. If he can’t sup- 
ply it, write directly to the com- 
pany. The service manuals for most 
appliances give instructions on mi- 
nor repairs—and are also of help to 
the serviceman in making major re- 
pairs. 

Save up small repairs. If a small 
panel light in an inaccessible place 
is burnt out, or if a timer is slight- 
ly off, struggle along until a few 
more repairs are necessary. Each 
service call may cost the same, no 
matter how many little jobs have to 
be done. 

Get estimates in writing—includ- 
ing both costs and the time the work 
should be finished. Verbal estimates 
mean little. The Better Business Bu- 
reau has investigated cases where, 
for instance, a TV repair estimated 
at $20 turned out to cost $137.50 
when the final bill was submitted. 
In another case, a set that was 
promised for return in two weeks 
was kept for more than nine months. 
If you’re dubious about the reason- 
ableness of an estimate for a major 


repair, get one from a second re- 
pairman. 

Get an itemized bill—including 
specific prices for labor and for each 
part. Check with the manufacturer 
and dealer on the usual prices for 
parts. Incidentally, ask the repair- 
man for the parts that have been re- 
placed. Some have been known to 
replace new parts with old ones, 
then sell the parts removed. 

Get a written guarantee on the 
repairs—at least one month for the 
labor, and about a year for replace- 
ment of a major part. 


They don’t last forever 


No matter how good when it’s 
bought, and no matter how well it’s 
treated, no appliance will last for- 
ever. How long it will last depends 
on how well it is made and the care 
it is given. Generally, you may find 
it cheaper to replace an appliance 
if the repair bill is more than half 





How to Save Money on 
Repairs 


Make sure you really need 
the repair. 

Get a reliable dealer. 

Get service instructions. 
Save up small repairs, and 
clear them all up in one serv- 
ice call. 

Get estimates in writing. 
Get an itemized bill. 

Get a written guarantee on 
the repairs. 
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the original price. A trade-in may 
be a better bargain than a repair. 

How long can you expect them to 
last? Again, there is no one answer. 
Here are estimates made by manu- 
facturers: The life of a refrigerato: 
is generally 10 to 20 years; of a 
dishwasher, 5 to 10 years; of a 
clothes washer, 5 to 20 years; of a 
range, 10 to 20 years; of a vacuum 
cleaner, 10 to 20 years. It’s impos- 
sible to judge the lifetime of a tele- 
vision set, since so much depends on 
how often it is used, but you can 
reasonably expect yours to last at 
least five years. An electric sewing 
machine should last at least 10 
years, and, if kept oiled and prop- 
erly adjusted, may last a lifetime 
without requiring extensive repairs 


A modern sewing machine has so 
many complex attachments that it 
may become difficult to keep prop- 
Make sure before 
you buy that authorized service for 


erly adjusted. 


the brand you are considering is 
readily available. 


A necessary evil 

Repairs are costly, but necessary. 
Perhaps the only way to hold bills 
down to a reasonable level is to in- 
form yourself as much as possible 
on the workings of your appliances, 
and to check carefully before you 
contract for service. The only real 


insurance is the ability and integrity 


of your serviceman. When you find 
a good one, hold on to him. They’re 
hard to find. 





“| forgot to tell you, dear—the car needed an oil change 
and | left it at the service station.” 
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Job Requirements 


JOB DESCRIPTION is like a photo- 


shows conditions as 


A graph: It 
they existed once, but not necessarily 
as they exist today. Jobs are some- 
times changed by outside influences: 
A company may alter the product it 
makes its manufacturing  tech- 
niques, and thus change many job re- 


or 


quirements. 

Or the 
change slowly as the employee gains 
experience and expands his job. Thus 
a job evaluation must consider not 
only the starting requirements of a job, 


job requirements may 


also its requirements after the 
worker has been it for a while. 

These job changes usually take 
place in three areas: effort, skill, and 


but 
in 


responsibility 


Effort changes 

Effort is hard to measure because 
it’s subjective: What's difficult for one 
person may be easy for another. 
While the physical effort required on 
some jobs may not change too much 
with time, the mental effort often 
does. As an employee becomes more 
familiar with his work, he may be 
able to do it faster and with less men- 
tal effort. 





of the month 


Before and After 


For example, it might take him less 
time to figure out what would happen 
if he took a particular step: His past 
experience in similar situations would 
give him the answer. For some jobs, 
a person needs very little new think- 
ing after he’s been in it for a while; he 
by memory. 


performs it mostly 


Mental skill changes 

Many jobs consist of a combination 
of decision making and routine. To 
make the intelligently, a 
worker must often come to the job 
with certain skills, acquired 
through education, training, or expe- 
rience. These skills provide a mental 
“file cabinet,” which enables the worker 
to analyze a problem and think out a 
solution. 

But after some time, as the work- 
er acquires experience, fewer new 
decisions may be necessary, and the 
decision making may give way to rou- 
tine. Little by little, then, he may again 
come to rely less on new thinking and 
more on memory. 


decisions 


mental 


Responsibility changes 
Workers are responsible for their 
errors or for the costs arising from 
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them. A worker, for example, may be er’s own responsibility for his work, 
responsible for his equipment, for ma- and, at the same time, essentially in- 
terials, for the accuracy of a report he creases the responsibility require- 
prepares, for the quality of a part he ments of the job itself. 
makes. Many job descriptions don’t take 
But a worker starting in a new these before-and-after factors into 
job is seldom held completely re- consideration. Unless they do, they 
sponsible for his errors. That respon- will not accurately reflect the chang- 
sibility remains with his supervisor, ing nature of a man and his work. 
who, therefore, checks to keep such 
errors from occurring. As the worker @ J. A. Sarjeant 
acquires more experience on the job, THE BUSINESS QUARTERLY 
the supervisor checks his work less The School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Canada 
frequently. This increases the work- Fall, 1960 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “Is Overtime Optional?’ page 33) 


THE ARBITRATOR SAID that management did have the right to 
compel overtime. But this right could be exercised only in ac- 
cordance with past practice. That meant, he said, that overtime 
could be compelled only when it “was made necessary by pro- 
duction requirements” and when reasonable notice was given. 
Though he upheld the company on this principle, he revoked 
the warning notices because an hour of notice was not adequate, 


especially for several employees who had made arrangements for 
other work on Saturdays. 

The warning notices were set aside, the arbitrator said, “‘solely 
because the notice of overtime work was too short.” The decision 
to do so was “not to be construed as a negation” of the principle 
that management has the right to compel overtime under other 


circumstances. 


NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in an 
apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each deci- 
sion is based on the particular history, contract testimony, and other 
facts involved. 
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So You’re 
on a Committee! 


10 YOU'VE BEEN TAPPED to serve 
> with other managers on a com- 
mittee. This may be the chance to 
prove yourself outside the framework 
of your regular duties—to test your 
managerial skills. Here are some tips 
that will help you give the most—and 
get the most—in your meeting assign- 
ment. 


Volunteer for assignments 

1. Volunteer for assignments that 
will benefit you. When you can pick 
your assignment, try to work in one 
of these areas: 

@ The area where you want to de- 
velop. If, for example, you're a pro- 
duction manager and you've been 
wanting to learn more about your 
company’s marketing activities, serv- 
ing On a committee that touches on a 
marketing problem may teach you a 
lot. 

®The area of your company’s fu- 
ture growth. Suppose your company is 
planning to diversify. This could in- 
volve anything from making products 
that parallel the present one to investi- 
gating a completely new type of opera- 
tion. No matter what the change may 
be, your work on a committee dealing 


with the company’s future interests 
will help keep you informed. 

© The area where you perform best. 
If, for example, you’re a good or- 
ganizer and your committee needs 
someone to organize its work, your 
skill may bring you new recognition. 


Word of mouth 


2. Don't 
mouth communication. “How is my 
boss going to know if I do a good 
job?” one manager lamented. “Noth- 
ing we do gets out of the meeting 
room.” This manager overlooked the 
fact that informal communication 
channels are powerful. Word-of-mouth 
reports can help you as much as head- 
lines in the company newspaper. 

But you don’t have to make a 
grandstand play to make an impression. 
Most managerial reputations are built 
on consistent, mature, and solid think- 


underestimate word-of- 


ing. 

Speak up when you have some- 
thing to say, and your fellow commit- 
tee members will take note. 


Leadership 
3. Should you be the leader? The 
committee may need leadership. 


© 1960, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
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Should you take it or not? The an- 
swers to these questions may help you 
decide: 

© Will other members of the com- 
mittee cooperate with you? 

¢ Will you have the backing of the 
top executive under whom the com- 
mittee functions? 

© Do you feel you'll be able to sus- 
tain your leadership effectively? 

@Can you spare the time? 

Only after you have considered all 
relevant factors can you _ decide 
whether it would be wise to volunteer 
to head a particular effort, or turn 
down the responsibility. 


A balanced committee 

5. Know how to get balance in a 
committee. You may be in a position 
to set up a committee yourself. Even 
if you’re one of an appointed group, 
it’s helpful to know what kinds of tal- 
ents are needed on a well-balanced 
team. 

eThe spark plug. Usually he’s the 
leader or committee head, but not al- 
ways. His function is to trigger action, 
point the way, keep after the commit- 
tee for results. 

@ The resources man. Someone in 
the group must know where to find 
what the committee needs to function: 
information, particular skills, and so 
on. This doesn’t mean he must have 
everything at his fingertips. But he 
should know where it is, know where 
to look, or be able to supply it. 


e7The analyzer. He’s the manager 
with the dissecting mind. He can look 
beyond the facts and see their implica- 
tions. He anticipates problems and 
helps to avoid them. 

e The fault finder. He is a pretester 
of ideas. Frequently he will find flaws 
in a plan of action. While what he 
says may not be popular, his “no” can 
be a neutralizing force that keeps un- 
realistic enthusiasm in check. 

©The detail man. Committee work 
often involves detail. This is where the 
man with the patience or talent to 
check through details can help pre- 
vent costly oversights or sketchy plan- 
ning. 

© The doer. He'll take the time and 
he has the energy to follow up on a 
scheduled course of action—translat- 
ing it into accomplishment. 


Gather new experiences 

5. Use your responsibility to make 
contacts. Committee work usually 
takes you outside your regular job. 
You get a chance to work with col- 
leagues you might not otherwise come 
in contact with—or to work in new 
relationships with others. 

Some committees may do work out- 
side the company. This can mean still 
broader horizons, as well as a chance 
to gather information and experience 
not available on home base. 

@ Auren Uris 


TEXTILE WORLD 
October, 1960 





WE LIVE in a spelling-bee culture where the demand is for factual 
accuracy and everybody overlooks the absence of art or meaning 
in what’s said. . . . Too many people send letters to Nero telling 
he was fingering his fiddle wrong. This passion for data is a way 


of avoiding coming to terms with things. 
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The Disciplines of Supervision 


F pag MANAGER needs discipline— 
not the kind of discipline asso- 
ciated with punishment, but self-disci- 
pline to master the basic principles of 
supervision. What are these basics? 
Here are some of them: 

The discipline of decision making. 
The successful supervisor must be able 
to analyze a problem thoroughly. Yet 
he must also be able to make decisions 
without too much delay. Since he may 
have to wait a long time until he has 
all the facts, he must be able to tell 
when he has the essential ones to work 
with. He must be able to make sound 
judgments under pressure’ without 
panicking. 

The discipline of delegation. He 
must master the art of delegation, so 
that he can economize his own efforts. 
He must study where he should make 
decisions himself and where he should 
entrust them to others. In the process 
of delegating, he should develop the 
kind of relationship with his subordi- 
nates where a word or a check mark 
can replace pages of explanation. 

The discipline of proper focus. It’s 
difficult to keep a great many ideas 
and developments in mind without 


confusing one with the other or giving 
any of them too-great importance. 
The successful supervisor can keep 
each of them separate and in focus 
and give each the proper amount of 
weight due it. 

The discipline of harmony. A super- 
visor must deal with many activities at 
once—some of them of immediate 
importance and some part of long- 
range goals. A disciplined manager 
faced with a particular problem can 
create an answer that is appropriate 
now, yet still in harmony with the 
larger perspective 

The discipline of tempo. Different 
kinds of work take different amounts 
of time to complete—but each job is 
part of the forward movement of the 
company. The effective supervisor can 
synchronize jobs of various speeds 
and rhythms into one pulse beat of 
activity for his department—a pulse 
beat which must be in tempo with the 
over-all speed of the company. 


@ William E. Reid 

THE IMC BULLETIN 

National Council of Industrial 
Management Clubs 

No. 3, 1960 


A Day in the Dark 


A DAY IN THE DARK was tried out by a supervisor at the Lukens Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in an experiment conducted 
for the company’s safety committee. The foreman spent 9 hours 
blindfolded in a dramatic attempt to bring home the importance 
of eye safety. A Lukens photographer spent the day with him, and 
his sightless experiences were reported in pictures and text in the 


company’s employee publication. 


-Industrial Relations News 
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SEAL OF 
APPROVAL: 


How Laboratories Test Products 


et gan UPON A TIME, when com- 
muters found a red carpet await- 
ing them as they stepped off a train, it 
meant that royalty was aboard. But 
today it is more likely to mean some- 
thing else: A testing laboratory is us- 
ing the passengers as guinea pigs. 
the laboratory is carefully 
counting the number of people who 
set foot on the carpet. A testing team 
is supervising the carpet’s daily vacu- 
uming and weekly shampooing. Back 
in the laboratory, the carpet is being 
checked for wear resistance and color 
fading. Reports are drawn up, data 
evaluated, and comparisons with com- 
petitive products established. Finally, 
a seal of approval is affixed to the 
carpet. And in today’s market, the 
seal of approval counts. 

Approval may take many forms. It 
may be the testing laboratory’s official 
insignia, printed on the product. It 
may be the tag that says: “Certified 
washable. Do not boil or bleach.” It 
may be a seal appearing in a corner 
of a newspaper advertisement, or a 
label stating the exact composition of 
a material. Whatever it is—and wheth- 
er or not the consumer actually stops 
to read an entire tag or seal—its mere 
presence on a product is reassuring 
and influences the buyer. He feels se- 


If so, 


cure in his purchase—and the manu- 
facturer knows that the buyer will pre- 
fer an authorized product. 


Ideas are tested 


In the planning stages of a new de- 
sign, it is not the product that is tested 
but the validity of the designer’s idea 
and of product planning. What good 
is an idea if it won’t work, isn’t safe, 
and won't sell? During the testing 
phase of product development, omis- 
sions in planning become evident and 
inaccurate thinking and engineering 
are detected. 

Testing is the confirmation of ideas 

its result is data. There are four 
factors without which the success of 
a product cannot be guaranteed and 
for which data must be established. 
They are performance, certification of 
manufacturers’ claims, consumer re- 


sponse, and safety. 


Performance and certification 


Performance tests precede all oth- 
ers in product evaluation, for the suc- 
cess of a product’s performance is 
what certification affirms. Most man- 
ufacturers have their own facilities 
for testing performance and endur- 
ance, but rely on outside services for 
their special facilities and for their im- 
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partiality in comparing products. 
Among the performance factors test- 
ed, for example, are the wearability 
of a carpet (via abrasion tests), the vi- 
bration of a household mixer (with a 
strobe light), the heat distribution of 
a kitchen range (with thermocouples 
placed on various locations on the 
range), the brittleness of a new syn- 
thetic formulation (in simulated Arc- 
tic cold). 

Certification testing means policing 
a product: conducting a continuing 
monthly audit of a product for per- 
formance, economy of operation, ma- 
terials, durability, ease of repair, safe- 
ty characteristics—in short, all the 
product’s end-use characteristics. Cer- 
tification programs are carried on for 
products like home appliances, socks, 
cigarettes, skirts, even diamonds. 


Consumer response 


Consumer reaction to products and 
packages is tested. United States Test- 
ing Company, Inc., for example, em- 
ploys four psychologists, two statisti- 
cians, and three home economists, who 
try to determine not only consumer 
preferences, but also the motives un- 
derlying a given choice. At “consumer- 
response centers” throughout the 
country, U. S. Testing invites the pub- 
lic to list their choice of appliances, 
cigarettes, whisky bottles, cereal pack- 
ages, etc. Appliances are evaluated for 
appearance and function against com- 
petitive products; packages are 
checked for readability, attention val- 
ue, apparent size (the effect of labels 
and designs on the buyer’s concept of 
size), apparent quality (which can of 
soup is judged from the appearance of 
the package to cost more or taste bet- 
ter.) 


Finally, safety tests guarantee that 
products are not potentially harmful 
to operate. Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies, Inc., for example, affixes their 
valuable label—or permits manufac- 
turers to do so—after merciless inves- 
tigation has proved a product to be 
free of fire, shock, or casualty haz- 
ards. To determine a product’s fire 
security, for instance, UL not only 
simulates normal in-use conditions but 
devises abnormal ones. A television 
set will be run for seven hours at 120 
volts, to make sure no failure of any 
sort will occur. Its glass screen will 
be struck with a metal ball, to guar- 
antee its implosion resistance. Other 
tests will include measuring leakage 
of metal parts from antenna to ground 
for shock resistance and short-circuit- 
ing circuit elements to find out if the 
materials used will catch fire under ex- 
cessive heat. 


Using outside facilities 


Most manufacturers can run, with 
their own facilities, the tests necessary 
to get information in these areas. 
The performance of an appliance, for 
example, must obviously be tested first 
in a company’s own laboratory and 
then, as the product rolls off the pro- 
duction lines, in quality control. All 
the obvious dimensions—electrical as 
well as mechanical—are, of course, 
tested by companies without much 
trouble. Even the most difficult tests 
—operation at subzero temperature 
or high altitudes, vibration and en- 
durance checks—can be performed by 
most manufacturers on home grounds. 
But for certain performance tests, 
companies have neither the equipment 
nor the time. And, of course, the valid- 
ity of self-certification is always open 
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to question. For these more elaborate 
or impartial tests, companies must 
seek outside facilities. 

Manufacturers use independent lab- 
oratories for three basic types of serv- 
ice: impartial evaluation, 
facilities, and safety approval required 
by federal and local laws. The impar- 
tial status of the independent labora- 
tory makes its findings acceptable to 
manufacturers, customers, and inspec- 
tion authorities. The manufacturer al- 
so relies on the laboratory’s unbiased 


extensive 


attitude when he asks its engineers to 
evaluate his products against competi- 
tive items. 


There are many such laboratories 
throughout the country. The Ameri- 
can Council of Independent Labora- 
tories lists 78 members in its 1958 di- 
rectory. Collectively, these laborato- 
ries employ several thousand chemists. 
biologists, engineers, physicists, metal- 
lurgists, and technicians. Another di- 
rectory, “Standardization Activities in 
the United States,” published recently 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, lists 350 organizations spon- 
sored by government, business, and 
professional organizations. 


@ Arthur Gregor 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
November, 1960 
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“May | take the afternoon off? The Coke machine isn’t working.” 
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Help the New Man Start Off Right 


N EMPLOYEE'S first day is perhaps 

his most critical day on the job. 

For some people, the first day is also 

maybe because the super- 

visor didn’t help enough. So an em- 

ployee’s first day should be important 
for his supervisor, too. 

The O-Cel-o Department of Gen- 
eral Mills in Buffalo, N.Y., offers some 
ideas that should help the supervisor 
get the new employee off on the right 
foot. The emphasis is on personal con- 
tact during the first few weeks on the 


the last 


job. 

[he supervisor, of course, will be 
devoting time to the newcomer for 
training. But in addition to that time, 
he should plan to be with him at least 
three other times during the first day: 

1. When the employee reports for 
work, he should be met by the super 
visor and told where he can put his be- 
longings, where he will work, and 
what his lunch hour is. Then the super- 
visor should introduce him to his co 
workers 

2. Some time before lunch, the 
supervisor should arrange for the new 
employee to eat with one or more of 
his co-workers, if possible. 

3. Before the newcomer leaves for 
the day, the supervisor should give 
him enough time to ask questions 
about his work or about anything he 
has been told. 


The second day 


On the second day, the supervisor 
should review a few facts with the 


employee. He might talk with the 
new man about working hours, pay 
scales, and sick leave, for example. 
The employee should again be given 
a chance to ask questions about any 
phase of his job. 

At the end of the first week, the 
supervisor should review any infor- 
mation the newcomer needs and an- 
swer any questions that may have 
come up. On the last day of the em- 
ployee’s second week, the supervisor 
might take an objective look at his 
work performance. Some companies 
require a formal appraisal at the end 
of the first two weeks. Even in those 
companies that don’t, it’s a good idea 
to sum things up. 

The employee’s attendance should 
be considered, as well as his attitude 
and cooperation, and his over-all 
productivity for the first two weeks. 
If the supervisor finds any weaknesses, 
he should make a note of them—and 
he should note outstanding qualities, 
too. Then he should discuss his find- 
ings with the employee. By tactfully 
pointing out weaknesses, he can help 
the employee toward better perform- 
ance before any unsatisfactory work 
habits or attitudes get a chance to 
take root. By praising good perform- 
ance, he reinforces the employee's in- 
centive for improvement. 


It takes interest 

The supervisor should not assume 
that everything is perfectly 
well simply because the new employee 


going 
going 
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does not ask questions or has no com- make every effort he can to show the 
plaints. It is the supervisor’s job to newcomer that he is personally in- 
determine how things are going. terested in his progress and will help 
Therefore, while these guides suggest him if he runs into difficulties. 

ways to help a new employee get ad- 

: : @ Wayne F. Hyde 
justed, they are by no means the THE OFFICE 
whole story. The supervisor must October, 1960 


750 Million Pounds Overweight 


THE U.S. POPULATION is suffering from a problem of massive over- 
weight. To be exact, says the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Americans should shed about 750 million pounds. 

According to Metropolitan, too many American adults—far, far 
too many—weigh more than is good for them. The recently pub- 
lished study of the Society of Actuaries (Build and Blood Pressure 
Study, 1959) shows that one in every five men is at least 10 per 
cent above average weight, and that more than one in twenty is at 
least 20 per cent above average. For women the corresponding 
proportions are somewhat higher. 

The study, reported in Insurance Advocate, indicates that surplus 
poundage, combined with other disorders, shortens the individual's 
life considerably. The most important ailments affected by obesity 
are diabetes, certain digestive diseases, and heart disease. The study 
also shows that when high blood pressure is combined with over- 
weight, the chance of death is greater than with high blood pres- 
sure alone. 

How weight control can mean longer life is illustrated by the 
following example: A man 45 years old of medium frame who is 
5 feet 8 inches tall and weighs about 150 pounds can look forward 
to about 4 years longer life than a man of the same age and height 
weighing 200 pounds (which is about 35 pounds above average 
weight). He can look forward to a year and a half longer life than a 
man weighing 170, which is close to average. 

Here are some hints from Metropolitan on keeping your weight 
under control: 

Beware of those first ten pounds of overweight. If you are ten 
pounds or more over the desirable weight, consult your physician. 
He will tell you if you should try to lose weight, and what you need 
to do. 

Get some systematic exercise every day. Walking, for example, is 
a good form of exercise, and better for most people than strenuous 
workouts once or twice a week, unless you are accustomed to them. 
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Spotlight 


onl 


Moonlighting 


RECENT ADVERTISEMENT in The 

New York Times stated that 
there were 3'2 million moonshiners in 
the U.S. who hold down two jobs 
apiece. “A very slightly smaller num- 
ber of readers” wrote in to point out 
that the word should have _ been 
moonlighters, said the advertiser rue- 
fully a few days later. 

Today, while most moonshiners 
may be moonlighters, comparatively 
few moonlighters are moonshiners. 
Moonlighting (holding down two 
jobs) is, in fact, usually well within 
the bounds of the law and is one of 
the most significant developments in 
recent labor history. 


What causes moonlighting? 

One of the most obvious explana- 
tions for the increase in moonlighting 
over the last decade is that the work- 
week has been growing shorter. In 
1800, when the standard workweek 
was six days, or 72 hours, there could 
be little opportunity to take a second 
job. Then the workweek began to 
diminish: to 66 hours in 1860, 57.3 
hours in 1900, 50 hours during World 


War I, 44 hours after that, and finally 
to the current 40-hour week. 
Continuing union pressure for a 
shorter workweek would indicate that 
this trend has not reached its limit. 
Needless to say, however, the change 
must occur slowly if shortages and in- 
flation are to be avoided. At our pres- 
ent rate of productivity, a four-day 
week at the salary now paid for five 
days will probably be standard in 
about ten years. If we raise our pro- 
ductivity, it will come even sooner. 
Can we, therefore, expect a further 
increase in moonlighting? Yes—if cur- 
rent patterns continue. In 1958, the 
Census Bureau found the highest 
rates of multiple-job holding among 
farm workers, whose hours are rela- 
tively flexible, and among people in 
protective services (policemen, fire- 
men, guards, and the like) who work 
a short week. An even higher rate— 
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25 per cent—prevails in the rubber in- 
dustry in Akron, where a six-hour day 
is common. 

The spread of mechanization and 
automation has not only 
work time, but has also diminished 
the physical demands of many jobs. 
At the end of a day’s work, therefore. 
an employee may find himself with 
plenty of energy left over for another 
job. 

Still another explanation for the re- 
cent growth of moonlighting is that 


reduced 


labor shortages in some fields have 
made dual employment unusually 
profitable. This was particularly true 
in the period of expansion preceding 
the 1958 recession. 

In giving reasons for taking a sec- 
ondary job, workers often stress their 
need for additional income. This fi- 
nancial need is largely the result of 
the increase in American family size 
and of the desire for a higher scale of 
living 

It is said that many men become 
moonlighters because their wives can’t 
or won't work. The available evidence 
suggests that this may be true when 
the wife is under 35. Among middle- 
aged or older couples, however, the 
rate of multiple-job holding is actually 
higher for the men whose wives work 
than for those who are the sole sup- 
port of their families. 


What does the employer say? 

In general, management hasn’t seen 
moonlighting as much of a problem. 
Not one of the companies covered in 
a 1957 survey prohibited the hiring of 
moonlighters in its application blank, 
though some did register disapproval 
in the employee handbook. Less than 
a fourth of the companies in another 
survey had any definite policy; of 
these, most reprimanded the employee 
only if his activities interfered with 
his regular job. Many companies now 
84 per cent 
main- 


employing moonlighters 
of those covered in one study 
tain that their performance is ade- 
quate or better. 

Of course, some kinds of dual em- 
ployment are unacceptable to em- 
ployers. The moonlighter is likely to 
find himself in trouble if it is discov 
ered that |) he is working for a com- 
petitor; 2) he is working while on sick 
leave; 3) his after-hours job reflects 
discredit on his primary employer: or 
4) his secondary job reduces his ef- 
fectiveness on his primary job 

Self-employment and employment 
in short-term jobs seldom meet oppo- 
sition, particularly if arrangements 
have been made with the primary em- 
ployer in advance 

@ Alon C. Filley 
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Basic publications for supervisors. . . 


— LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 


— 


LEADERSHIP 
| THE AMA’s basic handbook for all who supervise 
ON ! others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
JOB niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE JoB brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 


counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
ON THE JOB 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- 
lems of employee communication. Designed to 
give all managers a real understanding of on-the- 





job communication, the book shows how to con- 
duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication is discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap- 


ter. Fourth printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, New York. 

AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3 sales tax for 
orders to be delivered in New York City 


from AMA‘s Management Bookshelf 
































